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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1847. 

—<>———- 

BHE Railway is the marvel of 
our day. The rise and 
progress of the system 
within our own memory, 
its present position, sur- 
prising results, and pro- 
bable effects on society all over the world, 
cannot be paralleled, and offer matter for 
consideration of paramount and increasing im- 
pertance. How, from a laughed-at idea, the 
possibility of applying steam as a moving 
power became an established fact, and the 
means of using it were changed and improved 
by succeeding minds, is, indeed, a wonderful 
story, almost passing belief, and which cannot 
be read without advantage, Sir John Barrow, 
in his * Autobiography,” quotes a letter from 
Madam Marion de !’Orme to her husband, 
the Marquis de Cing Mars, which, if genuine, 
will give us @ touching illustration of one part 
of this progress. The lady had been doing 
the honours of Paris to the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, of inventive memory :— 

“We went to the Bicétre,”’ she writes, 
where he pretends to have discovered in a 
madman a man of genius. Had he not been 
raving, I verily believe your marquis would 
have asked his liberty, to take him to London, 
In crossing the court where mad people are 
kept, more dead than alive from fear, I ob- 
served, on the other side of a strong barrier, 
an ugly face, screaming out, ‘I am not mad! 
I have made a discovery that would enrich the 
country that should carry it into effect.’ ‘ And 
what is his discovery?’ I asked the keeper. 
‘Ah!’ said he, ‘you would never guess: it is the 
vapour of boiling water. His name,’ con- 
tinued he, ‘is Salomon de Caus. He came 
from Normandy, four years ago, to present a 
memorial to the king, of the wonderful effect 
of steam for turning machinery, driving 
earriages, and a thousand other wonderful 
things ; but the cardinal drove him away with- 
out listening to him, From that time he has 
pursued the cardinal wherever he went, so that 
be ordered him to be shut up in the Bicétre 
as @ madman, where he has been three years 
and a half. He has written a book on his 
wonderful discovery, which I have here.’ Lord 
Worcester is ravished with it; and, after 
reading a few pages, ‘This person,’ said he, 
‘is no madman, and in my country, instead of 
shutting him up, they would heap riches upon 
him.(?) Bring me to him, I wish to question 
him.’ He was taken to him, and returned 
sorrowful and pensive, ‘At present,’ he said, 
‘he is very mad. Misfortune and eaptivity 
have for ever estranged his reason. You have 
made him mad; but when you threw him into 
this prison, you there buried the greatest 
genius of your age.’ ”’ 

Let this be genuine or not (and we are un- 
willing at once to divest the marquis of all 
credit for the discovery he claims for himself in 
his “ Century of Inventions,”) it gives a trath- 
like picture of a man before his age, possessed 
by the one idea which none would then regard. 
The fore-seer of steam in its usefulness, in 
the beginning of the 17th centory, was im- 
prisened and made insane. The idea was 
realised, but eveceeding prophets met with 
little better reception, And when in our own 
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Gray, a erotchetty enthusiast, as his best 
friends called him, suggested that a general 
system of iron railways might be and ought to 
be laid down, whereon locomotives should run, 
and devoted his whole mind and heart to mak- 
ing clear the practicability of the seheme and 
the great advantages that would result to the 
nation from it, a leading review merely ex- 
pressed the general opinion when it said, that 
“Gray was a madman, and ought to be put 
inte Bedlam,’’* 

The system has grown and grown. From 
most small beginning has come a mighty 
ending; whieh after all by the way, is but the 
ending of the beginning, much more being to 
follow. The snail took up the thread, the 
thread raised the whipcord, and the whip- 
cord pulled up a rope strong enough to do 
all that was needed.t The course is now 
smooth, and English coal and iron, worked 
with English energy, are bringing the ends of 
the world into close and profitable connection. 
Thousands of miles of rail have been laid in 
the old world and the new, and the 
Tron-horse rushes on through mountain and 
through yalley, over morass and over city, 
dispensing knowledge in the Saxon tongue, 
and forming a chain of civilization never to 
be broken. 

“Tt matters not,” says the remarkable Elihu 
Burritt, “‘ where he is stabled or harnessed 
for his mission—whether to thunder through 
Siberian wastes with a ukase of Nicholas; or 
from Cairo to Timbuctoo, with a message from 
Ibrahim Pacha; or from Thibet to Caleutta, 
on a commercial errand—he will shew his 
Saxon pedigree, and his Saxon groom and 
rider. Where he goes, there will go the Eng- 
lish language, and the genius of the English 
race, From the far, still, depths of Central 
Asia he will bring, Londonward, letters in the 
English tongue—letters to English churches 
—and then to English manufacturers and 
bankers ;—and then new furnaces and forges 
will illumine the hills of Wales with their mid- 
night glow—and the tall factory-chimneys of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire will thicken to a 
forest—and labyrinths of busy, bee-winged ma- 
chinery will be added to the looms and spin- 
dies plying now. And the iron horse will 
shake the sombre solitudes of barbarism with 
his giant tread, and call strange tribes of men 
te come out of their dens, and caves, and forest 
lairs, into the sunlight and sympatby of civili- 
sation, and to change their beast or bird-skin 
garments for those of fine-spun wool, or cotton, 
And at every place where he halts for fuel- 
food, he will leave a Christian missionary, and 
teachers of the English tongue; and returning, 





* In 1825, the Quarterty Review, too, thus ridiculed the notion of 
certain engineers Seltocs. amongst the number—that a railway 
engine could go eighteen or twenty miles an hour :—* The gross 
ezagperations of the powers of the locomotive steam ine, or, to 
speak English, the steam-carriage, may delude for a time, but must 
end in the mortification of those concerned. * * * We should 
as scon expect the people of Woolwich to suffer themselves to be 
fired off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet rockets, as trust themselves 
te the mercy of such a machine, going at such a rate.” In that year, 
the common belief was, that railways were altogether delusions 
and im’ ma. The Liverpool and Manchester Railway was op- 
poves in Parliament with every form of invective. One member, 

ny 1825, declared his opinion * that a railway could not enter into 


petition with a canal. Even with the 
tive engine, the av rate would be but three-and-a-half miles 

x hour, whieh was er than the eanal conveyance.” “ Let us 

just,” says C. Knight, “ to what we have been accustomed to de- 
ory aa ages, Let us be tolerant to those who imprisoned 
Galileo, and rewarded Columbus with chains. Ifthere be a reality 
in any discovery—atruething, and not a sham—if there be strength, 
or utility, er , in any work of mind—it will live and fruc- 
tify, whatever cri or orators, or inquisitors, or even kings, may 
do it. And so it is with railwoya” 
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saddle-bags more letters 
for Bibles, and for bales of cloth and clothing : 
—the irresistible genius and the propagation 
of the English race are fast Anglicizing the 
world.” 

In England, railways are working changes 
not calculable; old powers are being destroyed 
and new ones created; the landed interest 
pales before the railroad interest, and corpora- 
tions have been created with a patronage equal 
to that dispensed by the Government; new 
classes of men have been formed, and new 
towns are being built. 

Railroads have not done for architecture 
what might reasonably have been expected. 
The arehiteets were shelved by the engineers 
in the first instance, and having once got them 
down, they have carefully kept them there. 
Taste has been for the most part neglected, 
and in too many instances convenience alae; 
it is to be hoped, however, as alterations be- 
come necessary, and they are becoming more 
so every day, that a different system will be 
pursued, and that art will be brought in to add 
its advantages to science. There are several 
points on which it behoves us to speak and to 
continue speaking. The design and arrange- 
ment of stations, the necessity of the greatest 
care and skill in constructions involving the 
safety of hundreds, proper provision for the 
hordes of men occupied in the formation of 
lines, are all matters in which we have the 
greatest interest, and to which we shall take 
an early opportunity of referring technically. 

We are amongst those who would cheer on 
the iron horse with hearty zeal, and at the 
same time would inquire if his road could be 
improved and his course made even more uni- 
versally beneficial than it is.* 


—_—_—_————S 
STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE. 


PRESENT STATE OF STYLE ACCOUNTED FOR--EBXCELLENCE 
IN AREHITECTURE REQUIRES UNITY OF STILE. 


To inquire into the origin of styles of archi- 
tecture ; to trace their development and declen- 
sion; to discover in their examples evidences 
of the habits, state of education, and opinions 
of nations of whom no other records may sur- 
vive, is a field for investigation, affording ma- 
terials for history, of which the richness has 
been reserved for diseovery in our own days. 
Former ages have been distinguished for their 
cultivation of art; have left works of which 
we seek only to eatch the reflection; history 
has borne the impress of only the least im- 
portant features in the progress of nations, and 
the historian has compiled from documents and 
archives, the narration of changes of kingdoms 
and governments. Imperial rule, ecclesiastical 
supremacy, contention between nations, anarchy 
in republics, the viees and the virtues of indi- 
vidual rulers, and all that belongs to the pic- 
turesque and the dramatic of history, have been 
sent along the stream of time by the labours 
of careful chroniclers, But, those conditions 
of society, which it should be the ehief object 
of the historian to elacidate, eould be examined 
to no adequate extent without such a minute 
knowledge of the changes and pr 8 of ar- 
ehitecture, which reflect the thoughts and the 
manners of past generations, as can hardly be 
anticipated by those who have not entered 
deeply into the study of the history of the art. 
—Such knowledge it has been reserved mainly 
for this epoch to attain ; for though at no pre- 
ceding period in the history of art, has dive 
been any parallel with the present state of 
style in architecture, certainly at no precedin, 
period has the knowledge of previously exist- 
ing styles been so accurate. Dariog the days 
of the empire, the Romans knew somethin 
both of Egyptian and of Greek art; but, th 
they employed foreign artists, as a nation the 
do not seem to have investigated the popu 
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ties of either style with any thing resembling 
that minute analysis, within alate period de- 
voted to both. The Italians, too, assiduously 
examined and delineated the remnants of the 
greatness of their Roman ancestors ; but surely 
that knowledge, acquired also by the moderns, 
is more than paralleled by our acquaintance 
with the works of our own ancestors. 
Thus, whatever be the comparative merit 
of this century in art, it unquestionably ranks 
foremost in investigation and knowledge of 
styles, and in the data which it accumulates 
for the future historian. 

Therefore, very few years may elapse ere his- 
torical writing may be classified of two kinds, 
of which one, like topographical, will enter 
into minute peculiarities, as those in the works 
of architecture, and discover therefrom the 
condition, habits, and religious belief of na- 
tions, whilst the other, though it may not 
afford to continue to neglect such data, will 
chiefly record and trace to their causes and 
results, the great changes which appear more 
immediately to affect the permanence of em- 
pires. 

Yet, in the examination of these data, there 
will be difficulties, and none perhaps greater 
than will be found in the architecture of the 
last sixty years, and the historian may experi- 
ence the danger of hasty general eonclusions, 
and receive maby erroneous impressions, till 
he has discovered the fact of the concurrence 
of different styles. Neither the co-existence 
of different systems, nor the imitation of pre- 
viously existing styles are peculiar to this age, 
but it may safely be admitted, that the common 











assertion as to the remarkably imitative ten- | 
dency in the present day has not over-rated it. | 


Now there is much in this peculiar state, which 


deserves a more philosophic investigation than | 


it has yet received, an investigation taking 
into account the whole of the causes and tend- 
encies of this present state of art. That it re- 
sults mainly from the inquiring spirit, charac- 
teristic of the day, which has been so far 
occupied in collecting materials, as to leave in- 
sufficient time for considering the best means 
of using them, might be hazarded in solution 
of the question; and the opinion is gradually 
gaining importance, that these materials must 
be examined and sifted on rules, yet to be dis- 
covered, not peculiar to systems and styles. 


An inward conviction is present to every one ; | 
whether stickler for one particular style, or | 


tolerant observer of all, that the present state, 
eminent as it may be in some respects, is un- 
satisfactory in others. Whether, as seems to 
be considered by some, it is our chief end in 
architecture to leave the impress of the manners 
and history of the age, may be conceded or 
not, —although it may be capable of proof, that 
architecture at all epochs does so reflect the 
thoughts and condition of its producers. But, 
the object of the art of architecture is, like that 
of the art of music, the production of delight, 
and all other objects follow in rank so far re- 
moved from this, that no practical advantage 
willnecessarily result from their consideration, 
although it can be shewn that they are best 
advanced by concentrating the attention upon 
that main object. Intrinsic beauty may be dis- 
covered in the work that has proceeded from 
the hand and taste of the artist, during any 
era, and in any country, and this presence of 
art admitted—as it can hardly be perbaps in 
works, which are rather stuck together at 
random than moulded in the workshop of the 
mind—particular style is comparatively unim- 
portant towards the object,—which is the pro- 
duction of delight. But, that this emotion 
should be capable of being excited, it is esen- 
tial that those in whom it is intended to create 
it, should be prepared for its expansion. To 
those who have become deeply imbued with 
the requisite sensibility, the emotion will be 
great, compared with its state in those who look 
for the first time, upon a work entirely opposed 
to previous ideas. Surprise may proceed from 
the latter, butthe chief delight will be excited in 
those whom previous knowledge has made 
keenly susceptible, Magnitude or cost pro- 
duces the emotion of one observer, but beau- 
ties not discovered by him are open to the 
other. 

— It would searcely be a premature 
conclusion to assert, that advantages of dif- 
ferent styles for particular purposes, advan- 
tages of exhibiting greater variety in build- 
ings, and all others whatever, are seconda 
to the one great advantage, by which alone 





the full amount of delight can be called into 
existence, namely, perfect unity of style, con- 
tinuing, changed not by fashions which may 
last but a year, but only by such influences in 
the condition of states and nations, as we dis- 
cover to have been at work in centuries past. 
For there is scarcely any fashion in architec- 
ture, that has arisen during the last sixty vears, 
that, if rendered permanent, and conducted to 
the point, before which art can scarcely be 
said to commence, would not have reached its 
culmination ina state of art, worthy to be com- 
pared with that which we now venerate and 
adopt. Theeye that becomes accustomed to 
Greek, Italian, or Gothic architecture, as the 
case may be, will under-estimate the beauties 
of any other system: when several different 
styles are practised, it is not likely that all will 
be appreciated in accordance with the beauties 
which may have been imparted to them. 
Thus, it is not uncommon to hear Grecian 
and Italian condemned by those whose atten- 
tion has been absorbed by another style of 
architecture ; the beauties which may really 
belong to several works of those styles in 
England, are unseen, or no longer recollected, 
shewing eitber that there must have been a 
ees mistake and waste of money in raising | 
uildings in such styles at all, or which is 
more probable, that there is a great error in | 
taste, and a loss in the true end and aim of | 
art in suddenly departing from any style which 
has been domiciled amongst us. No sooner | 
are the principles of a style mastered, and | 
originality ready to work with the salutary | 
advisers of rule cnd example, than another | 
style comes in, which again has to be learnt, | 
and any real beauties of the former method | 
are forgotten or despised. 
Unity of style will yet be the great regene- 
rator of art. It will concentrate the attention | 
of the architect upon the real means of pro- | 
ducing long-continuing impressions of beauty, 





i 
| 
| 
in place of the indecision resulting where dif- | 
ferent styles prefer rival claims to selection, | 
and it will make the architecture of this cen- | 
tury and country, what hitherto architecture | 
has always been, a union of originality of 
design with the guidance of rule and example, 
an art exciting emotions of delight, and reflect- 
ing the manners and the thoughts of the people 
who exercise it, 





NEW BUILDINGS IN BRUSSELS. 

Tne city of Brussels, besides its extension 
beyond the Boulevards, has recently received 
great improvement in her external communi- 
cations by the erection of covered passages, | 
like those of the “ Galeries viirées”’ of Paris, | 
leading from the end of the “ Rue de la | 
Montagne” where it joins the “ Marché aux | 
herbes ” opposite the fountain, to the Rue de 
Dominicains, near the principal theatre. These 
galleries are dedicated to St. Hubert, and the 
three divisions are named as that of the King, 
the Queen, and the Princes. The two first are 
of ample width with shops on each side, and 
dwellings of two stories over them. They are 
decorated with red veined marble pilasters 
highly polished, and with statues and busts at 
intervals. Each gallery is covered by sky- 
lights down the centre of the roof for the 
whole length. This is a great drawback on 
the architectural features, as it gives the idea 
of a long green-house, which would have 
been obviated if the light had been divided 
into compartments. The galleries form a 
slight angle at the crossing of a small street, 
where a covered passage, supported by columns, 
leads from the one to the other. These two 
galleries are about 600 feet in length, and 
comprise eighty shops with habitations; 
several large apartments, adapted for cafés or 
restaurateurs, are also part of the erection. 
The third small gallery called “des Princes,” 
is a transverse passage of lesser width lead- 
ing into the Rue de la Fourche. 

The ancient hospital of St. Jean, near the 
Grande Place, has been demolished, and on 
the extensive plot of ground it occupied, a 
handsome new street is now in course of 
erection, leading from the upper part of the 
“Rue Madelaine” to the “ Rue du Marais 
St. Jean.” 

The old messagerie building of Van Gend 
in the Rue Madelaine, is being taken down, 
and on its site a market is intended to be con- 
structed, It was here the treasure was disco- 





vered that occasioned so much excitement at 
the time. The value of it was about 50,000 fs., 
or 2,000/. The municipality rewarded the in- 
tegrity of the workmen who found it, by set- 
tling the interest of the same on them by way 
of annuity for their lives. 

The Hotel d’Angleterre, in the same street, 
has been converted into rooms for private lite- 
rary and other societies ; on the ground occu- 
pied by the courtyard, an elegant concert 
room, capable of containing 800 ns has 
been completed. Itis divided ioto three aisles, 
and supported by Corinthian columns. The 
“ Societé de Grande Harmonie,” hold their 
concerts here. 

In the ‘Quartier Leopold,” outside the 
boulevard, which is opposite the palace of the 
Prince of Orange, a new church, dedicated ta 
St. Joseph, is nearly completed. The archi- 


| tecture is of the Italian style, the principal 


front is decorated with two campanile towers. 
M. Suys is the architect of this work, which 
presents some elegant details. 

On the Place Royale, the pedestal is now 
constructing where it is intended to place the 
bronze equestrian statue of Godefroid de Bouil- 
lon, cast by the sculptor Simonis. 

The restoration of the fine tower of the 
“ Hétel de Ville” is proceeding ; the “ fleche” 
is finished, and the snowy whiteness of the 
stone allows the profusion of ornament it 
bears to be discovered with facility. The 
same labours are continued on the south side 
of the collegiate church of St. Gudule, which 
is being restored to its primitive freshness. 
The chapel of the Miraculous Sacrament looks 
painfully bare to those who recollect the gor- 
geous canopy which was designed by the im- 


| mortal Rubens, and so shamefully sold by the 


conservators of the church, to save the expense 
of regilding. As it now remains in London 
unsold, some effort should be made to pre- 


| serve it: every thing connected with the talent 


and genius of so great an artist deserves to be 
preserved entire, and not distributed, piece- 
meal, among the brokers’ shops in London, as 
it is likely to be, unless rescued by some true 
lover of art. 








CARDIFF TOWN-HALL COMPETITION. 


Tirep of the same story of either ignorance 
or wrong-doing on the part of committees 
assuming to decide on the relative merits of 
architectural designs, we had allowed the deci- 
sion in the case of the Cardiff Town-hall com- 
petition to pass without record or comment. 
The result is, half-a-score of letters, con- 
demnatory of the town council, and complain- 
ing of our omission. Suffice it to say, in brief, 
that having limited the competitors to the sum 


| of 8,0002., the council have awarded the first 


premium for a design by Mr. H. Jones, of 
London, marked arbitrio bono viri, which, 
according to the architect’s own shewing, 


| cannot be carried out for less than 11,690/.!! 


The second premium was awarded to Mr. 
Heals. 

One correspondent says:—‘ The whole 
affair has been managed in any but a 
straightforward way, for the committee re- 
ceived, with the other drawings under mottoes, 
one design, bearing the name in full, of a 
London architect, and another from the town 
surveyor of Cardiff, sent in openly, and de- 
signed for quite another site. Surely in fair- 
ness to those whose names were concealed, these 
should at once have been rejected by the com- 
mittee, as not complying with their advertise- 
ment. [Perhaps they were.] Bat their final 
decision is the most unjust of all, as they 
actually adopt a design which the architect 
himself says, will cost little short of 12,000/., 
when the advertisement stated that the sum at 
the disposal of the committee did not exceed 
8,000/.! How very different would have been 
some of the designs had all the competitors 
known they could spend half as much again on 
the building!” 








Mopern ‘Butts’ ror Buitpine Cuurcars 
in Spain,—T he papers say, that— The Duke 
of Veragua has offered several bulls of bis 
famous breed gratis for fights, the proceeds of 
which are destined to animate the languishing 
works for the new church of the suburb of 
Carabanchel !” 
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FEES PAID UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS ACT. 


Ar the close of Jast session, Lord Morpeth 
obtained the order of the House of Commons 
for a return, “for the years motes the 3lst 
day of December, 1845, and the 3lst day of 
December, 1846, of all sums of money re- 
ceived for salaries, or by fees, or from eny 
other source, either by the registrar, official 
referees, clerks, district surveyors, or by any 
other person employed in the execution of the 
Metropolitan Buildings Act, for what purpose, 
and for what duty or business the same has 
been received, and by whom received, during 
the said periods ;—and also, return for the 
like period of all payments made, and all ex- 
penses incurred, during the said periods, in the 
execution of the said Act; also, of all or any 
sums of money icing | to or by the departments 
of the Metropolitan Buildings Office.” 

From this which is now before us we ab- 
stract the following important particulars :— 

The monies paid (or to be paid) by the 
Woods and Forests on account of the salaries 
of the referees and registrar for the year 1845 
and 1846, amount to 6,005/. : 

The payments made (or due) by the regis- 
trar on account of office staft (a surveyor, re- 
gistrar’s clerk, entering clerk, two surveying 
clerks, and a messenger), and expenses of 
the office, amount in 1845, to 1,544/. (we 
shall omit the shillings in each case); and in 
1846, to 2,125/. These sums are chiefly met 
by the office fees received by the registrar, 
which amount in 1845 to 1,579, and in 1846 
to 1,2127. 

The fees received by district surveyors in 
1845 (or due) amount to 16,515/., and in 1846, 
to THIRTY THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED AND 
THREE PouNDS! 

We subjoin a list of the fees received and 
due, in each of the several districts, in the year 
1846, where the sum exceeds 300/. 


Expenses 
claimed to 
have been 

incurred. 


City, Northern Division .. £478 £22 £42 
Stratford and Poplar...... 464 74 63 
Mile End Old Town...... 352 80 30 
Bromley. .iccocsecssccess SaO 94 113 
Hackney aprons tee 
Bethnal Green ......... 447 344 119 
Whitechapel ............ 346 60 20 
St. Leonard, Shoreditch .. 843 233 107 
Islington........ceeee0+-1,917 435 216 
Clerkenwell .........++- 357 38 67 
St. Giles and Bloomsbury.. 497 63 75 
De FONE cw bnccecese hee 6S CI 
St. Marylebone.......... 816 (noret.) 265 


Received. Owing. 


Paddington seccee 907 952 137 
CRONE i icstaccsccesss S67 406 1379 
North Kensington.......- 534 178 80 


South Kensington........ 635 175 124 
St. Margaret, Westminster . 488 129 84 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields .. 340 91 93 
St. George, Hanover-square 552 637 137 
Newington, central division 
of Lambeth, and north di- 
vision of Battersea...... 
St. Saviour, Southwark, and 
north division of Lam- 


899 510 194 


WOR ioe cdaicatvancsde: O20 297 87 
Lambeth, south division .. 556 563 162 
Camberwell ccc cccecvce 500 519 18] 
Bermondsey ............ 402 284 165 
LeWiRAMA cccccescccccee. DOs 248 92 
es aa se. ee 


One result to be obtained from the return is, 
that for the working of the Buildings Act 
during the years 1845 and 1846, no less asum 
than FIFTY-sIX THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED 
Pounps has been expended in the metropolis, 
exclusive of costs paid by builders and owners 
to their own surveyors and solicitors, in cases 
before the referees. 








Merausic Appresses.—The Birmingham 
newspapers speak of a novel mode of advertis- 
ing the names of tradesmen, introduced by Mr. 
S. Hiron, of that town. By a peculiar mode of 
stamping, this gentleman has been enabled to 
produce address cards of metal, and which 
according to the desire of the tradesman for 
whom they are made, bear the insignia of his 
profession, his address, and whatsoever re- 
commendation he may think proper. As the 
material and work give them a degree of value, 
they are more prized than cards, and form a 
standing advertisement. ‘The die is also avail- 
able for stamping letter paper. 





AWARDS OF THE OFFICIAL REFEREES. 


ADDITIONS TO BUILDINGS. 


Wtx regard to certain fourth-rate dwelling- 
houses recently commenced in Albert-street, 
in the district of St. Pancras, the builder, 
Mr. Dunsmore, had kept the two lower- 
most stories open at the back, with a 
brestsummer, built in and resting upon 
a pier on each side, with the view of making 
an addition which would increase the rate of 
the said houses to a third-rate.* The district 
surveyor wished to have the legality of this 
mode of proceeding determined, and a joint 
requisition was sent. 

The award was, “ that inasmuch as the Me- 
tropolitan Buildings Act requires as to the 
external walls of buildings of whatever class, 
that every such wall must be carried up of its 
full thickness to the under side of the plate 
under the roof, and excepts only all requisite 
openings for doors and windows and recesses 
in the walls under certain conditions, and in- 
asmuch as the wall marked ‘ back front’ is 
not so carried up as required through the 
story, the surface of the floor of which will 
contain the greatest number of squares at or 
above the principal entrance, such wall is not 


| to be taken to be an external inclosing wall 


of the building for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the area of the building, nor is the pro- 
posed ‘addition’ to be taken to be such an 
addition as may be made to any building with- 
out affecting the rate of the building, but is 
to be taken as part of the area of the build- 
ing to be measured in determining the rate 
of the building ; and we do hereby determine 
and award, that the ‘addition’ is a part of the 
area of the building, and that if by such ‘ ad- 
dition’ the area of the said building (being a 
building of the first class), will exceed four 
squares, but will not exceed six squares, such 
building is of the third-rate of the first class, 
and not of the fourth-rate.”’ 


MAKING GOOD PARTY WALLS. 


In the case of certain workshops proposed 
to be erected against a building in Giekie- 
place, Oxford-street, in the district of Maryle- 
bone, the district surveyor was of opinion that 
the party-wall, or part of it, was improper and 
insufficient for the purposes of the building pro- 
posed to be erected. The upper part of the 
wall had been rebuilt of proper thickness a 
short time previously, and the builders re- 
ferred the matter to the referees, and re- 
quested them to determine whether it would 
be contrary to the Act to allow that part 
of the wall to remain, “ provided all that 
part and portion of the said party-wall below 
such portion as may have been lately rebuilt, 
be taken down and rebuilt, in conformity with 
and agreeably to the several provisions made 
and provided for the respective class of build- 
ing’ under which the premises may be re- 
spectively classed. 

At a meeting it was explained “ that the 
upper story of the present building was fitted 
up with looms, hung against the party-wall, 
upon which there are expensive carpets in pro- 
gress of manufacture, and that to pull down 
the whole of the wall would cause the occu- 
piers great loss and inconvenience.” 

The referees determined, “that it will not 
be contrary to the Metropolitan Buildings Act 
to remove the lower part of an existing wall, 
and restore the part removed with new brick- 
work in mortar or cement, so that the upper 
part which remains be sound and be not 
damaged by the removal of the work below, 
and so that the whole wall, when finished, be 
in accordance with the rules of the Metropolitan 
Buildings Act applicable thereto; and we are 
of opinion that in the present case the district- 
surveyor will be justified in allowing the par- 
ties to proceed in the manner proposed, upon 
the express understanding that if, upon the 
completion of the new work, the upper part of 
the wall be found to be so damaged by settle- 
ment or otherwise, as in his opinion to require 
to be taken down and rebuilt, the same be 
forthwith done to his satisfaction.” 





Tae Mixarets or Cairo were consider- 
ably shaken by an earthquake on the 7th alt., 
and rents were produced in buildings instead 
of by them. 

* The addition was 8 feet in depth, and the whole width of the 
house, 








THE GAS MOVEMENT. 
“ Coming events cast their shadows before them.* 

Ix the conclusion of our last article on this 
important subject of and increasing 
interest, we took the liberty of directing the 
attention of gas companies to the frequent ex- 
perience of Government in effecting great and 
wide-spread benefits to the public, without the 
slightest disadvantage—nay, with positive ad- 
vantage -- to the revenue, by immense reductions 
of taxation on articles in general use. But we 
might have appealed to their own experience 
as a class—experience thrust on them per 
JSorce, indeed; but not the less instructive on 
that account. We shall now, however, before 

roceeding to other and more hopeful topics, 
just adduce one single case, well-authen- 
ticated, in the shape of evidence led before 
the Parliamentary committee on the Liverpool 
gas question, recently published. From that 
evidence, it appears that since 1834, when the 
maximum — of one of the companies was 
45s. per l, feet, which the other brought 
down to 15s, “the price has been vag 
pulled down from 15s. to 12s. 6d., then 8s., 
then 7s., when it was said that it was utterly 
impossible to have gas made at a lower price ; 
then 5s., when there was another deliberate 
dead stop, as it was declared to be a losing 
price,—then, finding it in vain any longer to 
resist the determination of the consumers that 
the price should be [still further] reduced, 
they consented to take something less than a 
losing price, or 4s, 6d. as the maximum.” Now 
as to these very sweeping reductions,—thus 
administered, like wholesome physic to a res- 
tive child, by nasal compulsion,—how are 


| they viewed or esteemed in the present day 


by those very parties with whom the re- 
iterated pullings down had gone so greatly 
‘against the grain?’ With any thing like the 
eloquence in their favour wita which the ‘ chief 
clerk’ of the company’s own statistical ad- 
missions plead,—even taking them at what they 
are worth,—-we cannot pretend to cope; and 
we shall, therefore, as we fairly may, adduce 
his evidence verbatim, as an index to the present 
feeling of his constituents on this interesting 
and important subject. 


Cross-examined :—And your object is to reduce 
the price [to 3s. 8d.], in case you can have an ex- 
tension of your capital ?>—Yes. 

Now, then, seeing that the reduction to 4s. 6d. 
has been a losing concern, and seeing only a gleam 
of sunshine from having borrowed 23,000/. from 
your bankers, on the security of your outstanding 
accounts,—is not that an inducement the other way. 
Is it not a ground for raising the price to 5s. 6d., 
instead of reducing it to 3s. 8d.— Certainly not. 

Just explain how you make that out.—I make it 
out in this way: that the increased consumption 
[to foliow on the reduction} will make up for the 
deficiency in price. 

How is that ?—For instance, I shall go back to 
the year 1842, when we reduced the price to 7s. In 
that year the income was 17,576/. The following 
year the price was the same, and the nett income 
was 18,234/. The following year we had nine 
months at 7s., and three months at 6s., and these 
were the three summer months, consequently only 
one-sixth of the whole period, and the annual sup- 
ply of gas ; and the income was 19,148/. In June, 
1845, the price was nine months at 6s., and three 
months at 5s., and the nett income was 19,3617. 
Therefore we were as well off in 1845 withthe price 
at 6s. and 5s. as in 1842 at 7s; the reason being 
that [in consequence of the successive reductions} 
the demand was materially increased, and we were 
[farther] enabled [or rather compelled] to make 
these reductions in the price. 


And all this time, be it specially noted, the 
price of the raw material, — coal, — was 
rising :— 


‘* What was the average price in former years ? 
In 1842 it was 12s. 14d. (per ton) ; in 1845 it was 
12s. 93d. ; in 1846 it was 13s. 84d. ; and the pre- 
sent price is 15s. !"” 


And then as to the temporary ‘ deficiency’ 
itself, while awaiting the beneficial result of the 
last reduction with so much and such just con- 
fidence in the public demand thus produced ; 
that alleged deticiency is found to have been 
made up even ere it was sustained :— 


“* You were not able to pay your dividend [the 
restricted maximum of 10 per cent.] out of the 
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year following 4 Aéficiency of the same amount, and! cas!” We cannot in justice, however, refuse 


that set us about right.” 


Moreover, since the date of these statistics, 
we find that at the half-yearly meeting of the 
é€ompany, held the other day, thére “ being an 
excass of nett income over the year ending 30th 
June, 1846, of 3,730/. 5s.,” the directors “ re- 
commended that the usual dividend at the rate 
of 101. per share per annum (the restricted 
maximom|] be now declared;” and after the 
chairman had stated that “the proprietors had 
every reason to congratulate themselves on the 
condition and prospects af the company,’ it was 
announced that “by the increase of the con- 
sumption of the company’s gas a [further] re- 
duction in price [below the maximum of 4s. 6d. } 
might be expected ;” this, too, in the face of a 


> 


further rise of coal to “16s. or 17s.! 


Now it is well worthy of remark, that not- | 


{ 





the credit of much more boldoess and good 
sense, to the following significant appeal of 
the Gas Cazettée of 10th ultimo, 6 its consti- 
tuents, the ‘ powers of darkness’ rather than 
of light, solemnly warning them to ‘ set their 
houses in order.’ 

“ Were we inclined to flatter the interests 
which we profess to uphold, we might send_up 
shouts for victory and safety [for what, does 
not satisfactorily appear, and would be indeed 
to flatter the interests so upheld]; but we 
have a more serious, and far less agreeable 
duty to perform. ‘The times are out of 
joint,’ we dare not sleép at our post. The 
reports of some of the Government surveyors 
have created, ubiversally, an uneasy feeling, 
and there is an up-heaving of the whole body- 
politic on this subject, which betokens a move- 
ment, compared with which the storm just 


withstanding an increase in the production and he  half-gale.’ of the t 
sale of gas, in consequence of these reductions, | P255¢d, was but as the * half-gale, of the tem- 
to the extent of no less than 100 per cent.,— | Perate zone, compared with the hurricane of 


“in many instances persons having doubled | the torrid, or even with the earthquake itself. 


sides freely consuming double the quantity of | 


gas, or nearly so, in the lights previously used, 
while in instances still more numerous, the use 
of gas has extended to a lower and still lower 
class of houses in exact proportion to its reduc- 
tion in price,—yet even at the present day, with 
all this vast compensatory diffusion, 40,000 
inhabited houses, out of 54,000, still remain to 
be supplied with gas! which, however, is 
“coming into operation even in the very poorest 
houses,” so that the capability of increase in 
the diffusion, according to the reduction in 
price has still a vast and almost illimitable 
eld of operation over which to expand itself.* 
A more instructive precedent, either for the 
guidance of our great metropolitan monopolists, 
the Liverpool companies themselves, or the 
manufacturers of gas in general, cannot well 
be conceived. But it appears from the 
very evidence now adduced, that these parties 





in general stand doggedly and determinedly | 


in their own light [proof of which, even from 
their own recognized organ, we shall offer 
anon}, and that there is a very great prejudice 
amongst them against the introduction of even 
the ostensible means of cheapening the manu- 
facture of their gas, about which they care as 
little, apparently, as do our water companies 
about ostensible means of cheapening the 
‘manufacture’ of their water, —a fact, in ex- 
planation of which but one satisfactory reason 
can be offered,and for which we refer our readers 
to our last article.¢ But so inveterate is this 
‘ prejudice’ that an engineer, “ connected 
with a high-priced gas cowpany in London,” 
who was somewhat strangely and unfortunately 
appointed to act as a Government commis- 
sioner on the claim of the Guardian cheap Gas 
Company, and who, accordingly, ‘ damnified ’ 


its prospects without compunetion by an ad- | 


verse report, and eodeavoured too, much more | ’ j : 
| so pleasantly detailed in many of our provin- 


offieiousiy than officially, but by good fortune 
uneuecessfully, to a a the Taunton Gas 
Company against the cheap schemes which they 
had adopted,—is said to have acknowledged, on 
being previously requested to act as consulting 
engineer to this very Guardian Gas Company, 
that “ é& ronld be much to his detriment if he 
undertook ax scheme for the making of cnvar 





* “Ia 4 of our cheapening it,’ said the chairman of 
thé Tauriton Compahy, in course of the saine line of evidence, “the 
a was about doubled bag oe — a year.” a rice paid 

y to . Cox, by the way, for providing then with 
their ens, is fe a. imefading every thing in the *hape of material 
and manufacture, and even patent right. And yet the company 
admit that they charge 7a for the very gas thus supplied to them- 
selves for ls. 10d. ! Mr. Cox, too, with ingenious weirs, declarce 
that although, in e a of an ident, he was obliged to 
supply this company on the same terms, while manufhcturing the 
article on the old and more expensive system, and with coals at 
14s, lay ton, “ it is pat pgenerensens tL have not lost 201, by 
it within the last half year "—no nor )s. absolutely ; what he really 
means being probably that he did not lose 20. of the profit he had 
from the first anticipated. 

+ An outre conclusion, such as this may be thought by some to 
be, may hence ran the risk of being mistaken for a mere excusabie 

3 our readers we are more than half serious, 
and we shall support out position by corroborative evidence, or 








— ms ? %— odmisted in the Gas 
am _ et. qu rue. ) = iter of that 


* that the use of meters is constantly increasing; but it is equally 
o 4 cx y ite ; a e 
true that in some parts of the metropoli as well ax the provinces, 
this is due to the exercise of good sense and just feeling on the part 
of gas consumers, rather than pany direct eftort or encouragement 
on the part of gas companies” Now, why are the manufacturers 
of gas, will any one teli us, mot as @nciows to imeiet on, far less to 
encourage, the sale and delivery of their article by measurement, 
a8 SuY Weaver of webs, or grower of cotton, or trafficer in coal or 
eandie? Whether are We to class gas companies with evad or oi! ot 
tallow merchants, then, or with water companies, who care as little 
gas companies do tither abvat meting out their water, er abort 
the ex: of its production? And if with the latter 
part in emp a “ —e ee do. reawon why 
¥ tore an 
~ a . pes ‘achiv t Water ee ar 
veason, we say, asofvious as the parallel is significant and complete 
prepared material, as delivered to the consumer, in short, 
ensts ttle or ——s atall in the production of it, com. 
h they usually charge for it, and that 
it also is for their in- 
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their lights since the price was reduced,” be- | ‘Coming events cast their shadows before 


them,’ and our position enables us to see and 
observe these ‘ shadows,’ and we pledge our 
reputation as public journalists to the fact, 
that in making this announcement, we do so 
on good and sufficient ground,—that we are 
not * fighting with shadows, but acting the 
part of faithful watchmen; and as such we 
would say, woe be to those whom the coming 
storm finds unprepared. * * * ‘ Put your 
houses in order.” Make gas cheap and sell it 
cheap ; HAVE Nosecrets. * * * Make 
YOUR CUSTOMERS YouR FRIENDS. * * * 
But if no sufficient precautions be taken, if 
sagacity, forethought, justice, good manage- 
ment, and good feeling be thrown to the winds, 
we say it deliberately,—annthilation will fol- 
low,—the vessel will founder. We say empha- 
tically, do not be lulled into false security ; 
take steps in advance! nothing can be so false 
or so fatal, as to be compelled, forced, into any 
given course of action; and yet, until lately, 
what but this has been the history of every gas 
company in the empire, with some, very few, 
brilliant exceptions ? ” 

Yes, the watchman is faithful to his duty ; 
but will his sleeping charge awake? Will 
their downfal to the level of the public expec- 
tation be arrested, as he desires, by some snug 
little eminence within convenient reach of 
their present high tower tops? We doubt it 
much; but however deaf and dormant they 
may be tothe warning voice of a friend,—that 
the public, at least, are now wide awake to the 
approach of a new and bright, though artifi- 
cial, day, the rapidity and the ey eg of 
the diffusion of all our exposures of the secrets 
of the gas-house, through the ever-watcbful 
press, abroad over all the length and breadth 
of the land, and beyond the mere limits of 
England, abundantly attests ; as even also does 
the popular ‘ gossip’ of the metropolis itself, 


cial papers, as the following from ‘ the A/bion’ 
will instance, while it will also perhaps 
assist in rousing up the sleepers themselves 
to a sense of what is due to that public 
who, they may depend on it, will now be satis- 
fied with nothing short of what is proved to 
be within the actual bounds of possibility to- 
wards the establishment of a vast and. unob- 
structed distribution of that light and heat 
which art and science, as well as nature, have 
presented them with, to cheer their gloom and 
to cherish and comfort their frame. 

“An object of fierce agitation among the 
middle classes promises to be the reduction of 
the price of gas, towards which end a sort of 
league is being tacitly formed in London and 
various parts of the provinces, their grievances 
and determination finding able utterance in the 
columns of Tne Buiiper, whose number of 
to-day discloses data connected with the selling 
and the cost price of the commodity, caleu- 
lated to astound the Liverpool Guardian Com- 
pany theniselves, with whom the movement 
originated, and whose example is inciting so 
general imitation. Talk of 4s, 6d. and 3s. 9d. 
per 1,000 feet on a large consumption. What 
do you say to 5$d, being the cost price of sup- 
plyieg a small consumption! Of course this 
wil be Jaughed at as a monstrous piece of non- 
sense in your neighbourhood ; but, before the 
facetious individuals indulge in too uprourious 
a degree of risibility, they would do well to 
turn to page 396 of the periodical just men- 
tioned, and, under the head of “The Gas 





Movement in the Fortheoming Parliament,” 
they will, perbaps, find something calculated 
to moderate tele éacchibat ons, 
afid give thetn something to think about. This 
same gas reformation is likely to be urged on 
the Government during the Heoeut' ses- 
sion a8 pertinaciously as the Health of Towns’ 
question, of which, indeed, it is an integral 
and essential portion, and ministers will hardly 
shrink from affording it all necessary consider- 
ation.” 

In fact, the first fruits of this great move- 
ment may be said to have beén already reaped, 
and to have already afforded good promise of 
future abundatce. The general ‘ Gas Act,’ of 
23rd April last, prescribing of restri¢ting the 
limits of the distributed profits to 10 per cent. 
per annum, was the first fruit. Then followed 
the determination of the Parliamentary com- 
mittees, even while affording the present com- 
panies a last chance of redeeming themselves 
in the public countenance and favour, to bind 
them down to certain acts of partial justice to 
the public such as excited the ‘ uneasy feeling ’ 
80 plaintively alluded to; and the seeds of fur- 
ther fruits have been already sown in the new 
Parliament by the expurgation of committees 
from all parties interested, and by the empres- 
sement of the growing public opinion, and the 
accumulations of fact and reason in the present 
movement, both on the Government and on the 
ae 

’e shall take an opportunity to call atten- 
tion to the sort of gas dispensed by some of the 
companies, and the improvement that may, 
in this respect, be effected. 








FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE, 

Examination for State’s Architects and 
Engineers in Bavaria.—If Europe gazes with 
complacency, nay admiration, at the structural 
creations of Bavaria, which now, by the 
Ludwigs canal, &c., have entered on the 
domain of publie utility, we must not think 
that such has been done by enchantment and 
magic. Moreover, a Kienze—a Gértner, 
would have striven in vain to put their fancies 
(Idea/e) into tangible shape, unless a humber 
of infefiorities had been extant, to ex- 
ecute, and properly execute, their designs. 
Thus, the Bavarian Gazette (Regierungsblatt) 
of 15th of June contains a government notifi- 
cation “of the theoretical examinations, in 
1847, for the State's buildings service.” The 
programme contains Latin, algebra up to the 
equations of the second degree, plain and de- 
seriptive geometry, drawing, mapping, and 
planning, the elements of natural history and 
chemistry, physics (mechanies, hydrostatics, 
&c.), with the usual branches of architecture, 
history of architecture, &c. It is to be ob- 
served, that most of these branches are taught 
regularly at the Munieh University, where our 
professionals are entered like any other stu- 
dents of the learned professions. The ulterior 
and more inmediate branches, then, and the 
practice, are taught at the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts apd the Building Institution. 
( Bauschule.) 

Comte Laborde on the Palais Mazatin.*— 
It is the great question of the rebuilding of 
the Paris library, which has been the cause of 
the above publication, of which the following 
is a brief outline :— 

In the times of Cardine! Giulio Mazarini, 
the present Quartier Richilieu presented a 
very different aspect from what it bas now, and 
was indicated on plans by the usual signs of 
fields and farms. The Palais Royal, which 
then was no continuous range of buildings and 
porticos, was quite close to the petits champs. 
It was from the window of the palais, that 
Mazarin saw, beyond the little fields, a hdtel 
of fine appearance, which then belonged to 
President Tuboeuf. After being made the 
property of the premier, its appearance soon 
ehanged. Venice sent there its large mirrots 
the Levant its huge carpets, China furnished 
porcelain, while dogs and horses were im- 
ported from England and Spain. After divers 
vicissitudes, the regent ordered the transfer 
of the royal library to the Palais Mazarin, 
where it has remained ever since. 

In speaking on this individual palace, Mr. 
Laborde enters into a variety of disquisitions on 





* Le Palais Mazarin @ be qrondes hagmantens @e ville ct tata” 
pagne, au i7me sidcle, Paris, 1847, gr. in Bro. 
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those of the same epoch. Mirrors were so dear | 
then, that Mazarin bought one for 20,000 frs. | 
and still, the finest did not exceed 42 inches by 
26, and evev glass was so dear, that portraits | 
were covered with plates of tale for presefva- 
tion. As the use of bells in houses was not 
known, a hundred domestics crowded the halls 
and corridors of the rich. The description 
which our author gives of the streets of Paris, 
makesone believe, at last, that we have attained 
a little civilization after all. They were nar- 
row, dark, most dirty, and covered with im- 
purities of all sorts. 

The Suez Canal.—The engineers of the 
Lloyd Austriaco, who had been in Egypt to 
study the locality, where the intended canal 
has to end in the latter country, have returned 
home. The Pasha gave them the assurance, 
that the views of England, France, and Aus- 
tria were in accordance on this subject: he 
would go to work. As, however, the embank- 
ment of the Nile is to be completed first, no- 
thing can be done with the canal for at least 
the next three years. 

Posthumous Honour to Gaeriner. — The 
Committee for rebuilding the large theatre at 
Pesth, lately destroyed by fire—thought that 
the competition designs for the new house 
would be best judged if submitted to the exa- 
mination of the first talent of the age, wherever 
it might be found. They therefore addressed, 
with the sanction of the Supreme Board at 
Vienna, lettere of invitation to Messrs. 
Gaertner and Sehickier, at Munich, to proceed 
to Pesth for the examining of thé plans. Un- 
fortunately the great architect Was fo more, 
when he was thus honotrably distinguished, 
but Mr. 8. (on whom the judging of the in- 
ternal decoration devolves) has already pro- 
ceeded on his journey, ’ 

Ar! News from Bonn. The restoration of 
the Minster has been ¢ompleted us far as pre- 
sent means will perdit, Still, the fine cloister, 
ruinous in many places, waits for a restoring 
hand, whieh is wanted aot only for the lower 
vaults, but also for opening thé galleries of the 
first floor, which @ subsequent age has dis- 
figured with their stapid patehwork. Most 
art-friends had wished For @ restoration of the 
old Ramensdorf Chapel, at its original site 
neat the Comthurey ; etiil the conveying of se- 
veral columns and eondoles to the Bonn eburch- 
yard, for the etection of @ similar building 
there, is at least preserving a faint memento of 
this plastic monument—-The Bonn church- 
yard conceals mahy interesting cenotaphs, such 
us that of the widow aud sot of Sehilier. The 
tomb also of Niebubr, erected by his pupil, 
Fred. Will. 1V., of Prussia, deserves notice, 
It is an origital-looking construction of grey 
frees‘one, with a marble medallion portrait of 
the historian. The grave of Rehfues, ihe il- 
lustrator of Italy, is also rewarkable—and 
Schiegel’s tomb will hereafter impart yet a 
greater interest to this cemetery, Still all our 
modern mortuary Monuments catinet be set on 
a par with those of medivval, fur leas of classic 
peas MS ; if it mey not appear altogether, that 
the Christian system of the world ( Welians- 
chaung) be incommensurate to & proper seizing 
of m@morials fot the deparied. Nevertheless, 
medieval sculptors and stonemasons were more 
successful thaa we are, 





THE ALTERATIONS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Sir,—T ouching your remarks on the projected 
alterations in Westminster Abbey, will you 
allow me to make a few corer on a pub- 
lished letter onthiseu addressed tothe Dean 
and Chapter, by * A Clergyman of the Church 
of England.” Every one who knows any thing 
of such matters, must join with thé writer of 
that letter in depreesting the proposal of p!ac- 
ing the congregation in the transepte—though, 
by the way, one benefit I see likely to result 
from such a move, would be the destruction of 
those hideous heéthenish moauments which 
now disfigure them, and which would certainly 
prevent any thing like devotion, 

His other position is equally strong, viz., 
that it is a most dangerous principle to admit 
that the necessity of providing room for the 
congregation, sanctions the violation of eccle- 
Siastical precedent. Though he does not seem 
aware that not only at St, Patrick’s, but “in 
this country,” the sad effects of such a principle 
are visible, for at one cathedral (Bristol) a 





parcel of red-legged schoolboys are to be seen 





every Sunday, crowded round the altar, on the 
very sacrarium, and close against the east 
wail. 

His general idea of making the nave avail- 
ablé for worshippers, fot of the choral body, 
is undoubted!y the right one, but there are 
some points is lis plan which seem open to 
very grave objection. 

The first of these is placing the stalls and 
choir under the lantern, and so marring the 
whole plan of the ehurch as regards the chancel, 
transepts, and nave. Surely the stalls cannot 
with any propriety be placed further eastward 
than the easternmost piers of the nave ? 

Another objectionable point in this plan 
seems to be, that a passage of ouly four feet is 
left from the western door to the choir, whereas 
five feet is the least that should be allowed 
even in a parish church, and six feet would 
not be more than enough where bishops and 
dignitaries may walk in procession, as at the 
recent consecration of bishops. 

As Westminster Abbey is not the only colle- 
giate church where fresh arrangements are 
contemplated, ahy step which is taken there 
will be of vast importance, not only as regards 
Westminster, but as a precedent for other ca- 
thedrals.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An Eco.esiovoaist. 

August 26th, 1847. 








THE SPIRIT THAT SHOULD ANIMATE 
OUR ARTISTS. 


Sin,—In reading the first of the excellent 
rs on the “ Positive Seienee involved ia 
the Fine Arts,” I was much pleased with the 
following observation : “ Let us exert ourselves 
in the capacity of humble pioneers of progress 
“¢ontent to bow at the altar of pure truth 
rather than indulge a morbid craving after 
ere” 
had intended sending you a few thoughts 
of my own upon the last part of this observa- 
tion, but prefer, for obvious reasons, to forward 
you an extract from a sermon preached bj 
Archdeacon Hare, in Trinity College Chapel, 
at the annual commemoration, December, 
1829. That the spirit breathed throughout the 
whole of that sermon may be more aud more 
the language of our architects especially, as 
well as of all who pley a prominent part ia 
this our modern drama, is the ardent wish of, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
Prog, 





After speaking of the law of self-sacrifice, 
as equally binding on the poet, the Archdeacon 
proceeds, “I can merely hint at the manner in 
which the same truths are exemplified in the 
history of the arts. Whether the artist bas 
hewn out his ideas from the bowels of the earth, 
or has borrowed the pencil of the sua to ex- 
press them, nothing in either ort is traly admi- 
rable unless We lose sight of the artist in his 
work—unless he has suppressed his own per- 
sonal cofsciousness, and has partly a sort of 
transmigration into the person he was portray- 
ing, or the idea he wasembodying. When our 
attention is called aside from the beauty of the 
work to wonder at the skill of the artist,—when 
we thus hear the voice of the prompter, we see 
that the wholeisatrick, and turnaway in disgust. 
For admiration is never given readily exeept 
to those who do not eballenge it: they whe 
would take the first place are bid go down to 
the last, Thus selfishness is the parent of 
that affectation, which is the besetting sin of 
modern art, and from which our artists find it 
almost impossible to disenthrall themselves. 
It is somewhat singular that when a 
work is free from such affectation we call it 
futural; as it were from a lurkiog coasetous- 
ness,—awakened by looking at that whieh is 
ideal, and whieh therefore should represent 
us as we ought to be,—that selfishness is not 
man’s real aod primary, but only his artificial, 
secondary nature, a coating of smoke and dirt, 
the fumes and dregs of our souls, whereby 
the beauty and brightness of the original pie- 
ture has been grievously defaced, and in most 
eases well nigh destroyed. If any one aske, 
how it comes to pass that works entitled to the 
name of natural were 0 much more abundant 
iv ancient times than they have been In modern, 
an answer may perhaps be suggested by the 
consideration, that the spirit of the individual 
merged in that of the citizen mach more com- 
pletely in ancient days than it has ever done 








since; and, with reference to the bulk of 
mankind, much more completely than it bus 
ever done in the spirit of the Christian. 
Added to which, a national spirit always tends 
to foster whatever will heighten the nation’s 
outward glory; whereas Christianity, at least, 
since the refurwation, has rather drawn men’s 
minds away from that which is merely sym- 
bolical, and led them to seek for more imme- 
diate spiritual ex ions of their ideas. 

While self-conseiousnesa has become more 
vivid in all, those in whom it has been trans- 
figured into a higher consciousness have 
sought to manifest Christ by more direct me- 
thods than those of the arts. Before the Re- 
formation, bowever, it was the Christian spirit 
swaying and overruling the spirit of the 
natural man, that gave birth to whatever is 
thost excellent in modern painting and archi- 
tecture, 

In both, the aim of the artists was not to set 
forth their own glory, but the giory of God, 
according to their view of what would contri- 
bute to it: and so entirely bad the selfish 
principle been subdued in the great architects 
who built Oar cathedrals, that they did not 
even take thought to bave their names pre- 
served, They were content to live, and they 
do live, in their works. Hence, we see that 
true genius necessarily implies a moral struggle 
and a victory, a strugyle against the principle of 
selfiehness, and a victory over it; and this af: 
fords @ higher ground and sanction for the ad- 
miration whieh all nations have entertained 
for genias, while, at the same time, it helps to 
explaia the irrepressible feeling that there is 
a latent bond of union betwee genius and 
virtue.” 

—————_—— 
MAN versus TIME. 


The following lines were suggested by 
well-known verse of Byron.* 


Many a columa and many a stone 

Have been by the hand of man o’erthro#n, 

And many a pile would now remain 

Where we sigh afd regret o’er their ruins in vain, 

If left auto time; but the spoiler, man, 

Swift as time flies, still keeps in the van, 

And palace and fane, asd dome and hail, 

Thes swept from the face of this earthly ball, 

Leave scarce 4 stone of @ column to tell 

Where kings in their pride have loved to dwell. 

Then out upon man! who anticipates time, 

As witness the cities destroyed in their prime : 

Agtigentum, Nineveh, Balbeck and Rome, 

Carthage, Palmyra,—Oasis and Home, 

By barbarous man, a frail creature of clay, 

Broken, dashed down, and swept away, 

— creeps On with his scythe and his 

glass, 

And sighs o’er the ruin that hath come to pass. 

Then out upon man, and not upon time,— 

What will not man do in passion or wine ? 

Out upen man ! who for ever wiil leave 

But enough of the past for the fature to grieve. 
M. Atpenson. 


Noreusenc,—The restoration of the church 
of St. Lawrence, remembered by all who bave 
visited this most interesting of foreign cities, 
is neatly completed. A correspondect of the 
Atheneum says :—The lass windows 
are the last towehes: but though 
the finest and most cunning artists have been 
employed, the celebrated Volkamer window 
remeios, as it ever Was, aorivailed. The 
depth and brightness of the colours in this 
window aré almost without parallel. The 
houses—which constitute, after all, the real 
glory of Nuremberg—ere in admirable eon: 
dition; great pains og Aboggen to pres 
serve the stose carvings mm the wearing 
hand of time. The subterranean passages, 
which extend under the stfeete and houses 
here of more than hulf the town, are very 
curious: they were constructed to afford the 
magistrates the means Of security and escape 
in case of a sudden rising Of the populace. As 
a bit of fine-art gossip, it be mentioned, 
that the king of Bavaria is at Aschaffenburg, 
su the building of his Pompeian 


— 


villa. 





* “ Two or three columns, and many « stone, 

Marbie and gramice, with gras v cigce nus! 

Ou; upon Time ! it will eave ao move 

Of the things to come than the things before 

Uat upon Time! whe for ever will leave 
But enougis of the past tor the f .care to grieve 
Cer taat which hath been and o'er that which Mus ~ 
What we have seen our sons shall sec, 
Kemmants of things which have passed away: — 
Pragwents of stone reared by creatures of ciay. 
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RENAISSANCE HOUSE AT TOURS. 
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RENAISSANCE HOUSE AT TOURS. 


Tre house of Monsieur Gouin, banker, at 
Tours, is situated on the northern side of the 
Rue de Commerce, in that — and stands in 
a court-yard, inclosed by a wall and gate from 
the street. The date of its erection is about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, of which 
it isa very elaborate specimen, remarkable for 
the prodigality of ornament it displays, and the 
mixture of Gothic forms, with cornices and 
entablatures of the Renaissance style. The 
interior has not a single feature of interest, the 
whole having been swept away some years ago, 
to adapt it for the banking offices and a habi- 
tation for the family, according to the then 
prevalent notions of plainness. 

Our engraving gives a representation of the 
front, from a sketch made on the spot by 
Mr. H. Mogford. 
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THE TEMPLE OF JUPITER, AT AZANI. 


Asout thirty-five miles west of Kutaya, is 
situated the miserable Turkish village of 
Tchevdour Hissar. Geographers and tourists 
till lately were alike ignorant of its existence. 
In the time of Hadrian, however, there here 
stood one of those rich and populous cities 
which then studded the important provinces 
of the Lesser Asia. In the year 1824, Lord 
Ashburnham (then Viscount St. Asaph), in the 
course of his travels happening to pass that 
way, discovered among the huts of Tchevdour 
the stately remains of a temple, a theatre, a 
stadium, three bridges, and other remarkable 
monuments, which he determined to belong to 
the ancient city of AZzani. 

Perhaps on account of the unfortunate loss 
by Lord Ashburnham of the notes of his 
journey, no notice of Aczani was given to the 
public, and hence this discovery did not at- 
tract any attention. In 1827, Dr. Hall, in 
1829, the Hon. George Keppel, and in 1830 
Messrs. Caillé, Stamate, Meredith, and, I be- 
lieve, also Mr. D’[sraeli, visited AZzani; but 
although thereby the existence of these ruins 
became more extensively known, it was 
not till the appearance of Sir Charles 
Fellows’ Journal, in 1839, that public atten- 
tion was turned to the importance of them. 
This very popular writer and enthusiastic tra- 
veller introduced two views of the temple into 
the first volume of travels which he published, 
and these, so far as I know, are the only illus- 
trations of AZzani which have been given to 
the public. Subsequently to Sir Charles 
Fellows’s journey, Mr. St. Leger, during a tour 
in Asia Minor, passed through Tehevdour, 
and made several sketches of its antiquities. 
In 1841, Viseount Ezastnor, with whom 
I travelled as private physician, spent four 
days in Tchevdour, and thus had an oppor- 
tunity of completing several drawings of 
the temple, which, from his lordship’s great 
proficiency as an artist, it is to be regretted 
have remained unpublished. It was during 
this visit that I was enabled to obtain the mea- 
surements given below, which, although not 
quite so complete as T could have wished, may 
not, I hope, be devoid of interest to profes- 
sional architects. 

Since the appearance of Sir Charles Fel- 
lows’s book, not only has Tchevdour become 
known to the world, but its predeces- 
sor, Aezani, has been restored to ancient geo- 
graphy, and its monuments laid open to the 
examination of succeeding travellers. Of the 
numerous capitals and famous cities that have 
been the boast of the various dominant races 
in Asia Minor, few now have aught to shew of 
their former magnificence save prostrate co- 
lumns and huge substructions; but Azani, 
though formerly unknown to fame, can, at the 
present day, exhibit more perfect specimens 
of Greek architecture than any other place, 
except Athens, and not even the city of Pallas 
herself presents so compiete a specimen of 
Tonic art as this comparatively obscure Phry- 
gian town. Though not to be compared in 
point of style to the Erectheum, the temple 
of Jupiter at Zizani must be regarded as one 
of the purest structures of Asiatic Greece, 
where, indeed, originated the lonic order. 

The temple is not extensive, being onl 
125 feet in length, but from its high finish it 
seems to have been a building of great excel- 
lence. In style it is what Vitruvius calls a 
pseudo-dipteral octostyle temple, having a 


| the columns. 
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AEZANI. 


























single range of columns in the flanks, and a | pended in the groove, like a scarabeus carved 


complete exterior peristyle of forty-four co- 
lamns. According to this author, the pseudo- 


/in the marble. 


dipteral style was the invention of Hermogenes | 


of Alabanda, and he cites as examples of it 


the temple of Diana at Magnesia, and that of | 


Apollo at Mnestes. In regard to the disposi- 
tion of the columns, the temple at Aézani does 
not quite agree with any of those deseribed by 
Vitruvius. 
with bis favourite eustyle, which he says had 


It has much in common, however, | 


This gives a richness to the 
upper members of the column, which produces 
somewhat of the effect of the ornamental band 
that is found in the capitals of the col-mns of 
the Erectheum. The torus of the pedestals is 
ornamented with imbricated scales, like a pine- 
cone. The pedestals are destitute of plinths, 
as is the case in all true specimens of Greek 
Tonic, although Vitruvius would make it appear 


. that the plinth was a very essential part of the 


two diameters and a quarter in all the inter- | 
columniation except the centre one of both | 
fronts, which were equal to three diameters of | 


the flanks and angles of the fronts, inthe A2za- 
nian temple, have hardly more than one dia- 
meter and a half, and the centre ones twoand 
two thirds; the intervals next on either 
side having an intermediate width, namely, 
about two diameters and a third. The inter- 
columniations of the flanks approach nearer 
to the sistyle, or perhaps the Picnostyle, than 
the eustyle of Vitruvius; but the disposition 
of the columns of the pronaos and posticum 
correspond very nearly to those of the latter. 
The walls of the cella are ona line with the 
third column from the angle, so that the width 
of the platform, or ambulatory of the peristyle 
corresponds to two intercolumpiations and one 
diameter, the 
parallel with the fourth column of the 
flank, from the eastern angles, and those 
of the posticum with the third column from 
the western angles. The portico thus had a 
triple range of columns, and the posticum a 
double range, counting the pillars between the 


But the intercolumniations of | 





ante of the pronaos being | 


pedestal ; but the truth is, that Vitravius ap- 
pears to have had no actual knowledge of the 
monuments of Greece, his notions of them 
being evidently derived from earlier Greek 
writers, and his own experience being limited 
to Italy, where the Ionic order never flourished. 
His description of that order in the instances 
of Prieneand Teos, as we know by comparison 
with the scanty remains of their temples, is at 
fault in several particulars. 

Solid blocks of marble, the whole thickness 
of the walls, are the materials of which the 
cella is built. The stones are clamped together 
with metal(nocement being used ), and the edges 
of each are finished with a delicate moulding. 
On the outer sides of the walls of the cella, at 
the bottom, is a plinth of the same height as 
the pedestals of the columns. Eight feet seven 
inches above the plinth is situated a sort of 
projecting ledge, like a cornice, one foot six 


‘inches high; and between this ledge and the 


ante, which were opposite to the two central | 


columns of the front. The ground plan of 
the remaining portion of the temple will afford 
the most correct idea of its peculiarities of 
intercolumination and general proportions. 


plinth there runs an ornamental fret, a 
foot broad. It is in the upper of the two di- 
visions formed by this band, on both sides of the 
northern pteroma of the portico, that are placed 
the inscriptions given by Sir Charles Fellows, 
which iaheaes us that the name of the city was 
Ezani, and that the temple was repaired in the 
reign of Hadrian. There are two doors in the 


| posticum; they are situated in the space be- 


Twelve columns of the northern flank re- | 


main, five of the posticum (counting the corner | 


columns twice), and the two internal pillars 


between the ante of the western front, with | 


the two corresponding walls of the cella, 
namely, the northern and western. In the 
posticum the internal columns are of the 
Corinthian order, and of course proportionately 
more slender than the external Jonic pillars. 
There is a very peculiar ornament at the top 
of the flating of the latter columns, namely, 
a little vase, introduced so as to appear sus- 





tween the ante and the internal columns. The 
one on the northern side leads to the vaults 
in the substruction, the other to the interior of 
the cella. As Vitruvius says that the pseudo- 
dipteral temples had only one entrance, which 


| was placed in the portico, it is probable that 


this entrance in the posticum served as a back- 
door for the exclusive use of the priests, who, 
by means of the adjoining door, could thas have 
ready access to the chambers underneath the 
temple. This would require them to pass out- 
side of the building in going from the cella to 
the vaults, but in such cases a partition of wood 
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—_—_———————————— sees 
was erected, stretehing between the ante, in 
order to divert the public gaze. 
Measurements. 
Ft fa. 
Extreme length of temple .. (7 oe 
Extreme breadth : a 72 5 
Length of chamber of cella 45 3 
Width of ditto oe 31.68 
Thickness of wall of cella = 3.0 
Thickness of transverse wall of ditto .. $ 0 
Thickness of basement wall of peristyle 4 2 
Length of pteroma of portico Se 16 8 
Length of ditto posticum ‘ee 
Height of floor of ambulatory of peri- 
style above external ground ve 6 90 
Height of pedestals of columns os 1 10 
Diameter of ditto at corona 4 0 
Height of shafts of columns .. pa 28 4 
Diameter of ditto including lower as- 
tragal SP a és * 3 8 
Diameter of ditto at. bottom of fluting 3 5 
Diameter of ditto at centre .. ot 3.6 
Diameter of ditto at top of fluting ., 3 3 
Height of architrave .. oe oé 2 5 
Height of freize a nik 2 5 
Depth of fluting at top of shaft 0 14 
Circumference of internal columns of 
9 8 


posticum .. aa a 
Thickness of basement wall of ditto 


Centre intercolumniation of posticum 
Intercolumniations next to centre 
Intercolumniations of flanks and angles 

of fronts .. ee - 5 3 


4 
Projection of plinth of walls of cella.. 0 6 
Height of plinth of ditto a oe 1 10 
Length of partition wali of staircase 21 1 
Thickness of ditto mG wa os 2. 2 
Width of stair is os ‘ 3 10 
Width of doorways of posticum 6 
Breadth between doors : ; 17 

g 

7 


JEzani was the chief town of the district of 


#Ezanitis, which was one of the subdivisions 
of the province of Phrygia Epictetas, border- 
ing on Bithynia. This district occupied the 
western extremity of that extensive table-land 


which stretches between the northern and | 
southern mountuins of Asia Minor, having 


Mount Olympus on the north, and Mount 
Messogis (an off-shoot of Taurus) on the 
south. It isa region of lofty plains—the great 
water-shed of Asia Minor—diversified by 
prominent isolated hills, which are the sum- 
mits of the mountains that appear as ranges 
from the lower country. From the im- 
mediate vicinity of the territory of AZzanitis, 
many of the most celebrated rivers of Asia 
Minor take their rise, as the Sangarius, the 
Rhyndacus, the Caicus, the Hyllus, and the 
Hermus. The second of these flows through 
Azani, an insignificant stream. Standing on 
the seats of the theatre, which ina Greek town 
always commanded the finest view the place 
afforded, the conical peaks of Morad Dagh and 
Ali Dagh form very conspicuous objects, espe- 
cially when the sun, sinking over the yellow 
plain, clothes their ample sides with a mantle 
of intense blue. The Cyri Campus, the Pel- 
tenus Campus and the Cillantus Campus of an- 
cient geography were all situated in this corner 
of Phrygia—a circumstance which sufficiently 
indicates the character of the country. 

To this region Turkey is indebted for some 
of her most valuable and peculiar products. 
In the vicinity of Azani is the opium district. 
Scammony, a drug of still higher price, is pro- 
duced somewhat further to the east; and there 
also are found several important gums, as well 
as yellow berries, madder, and other dye- woods. 
The flocks are peculiarly fine, and the physical 
circumstances of the whole table-land make it 
particularly well adapted to wool growing. 
Angora, in its silken-coated cats and yoats 
exhibits the capabilities of the climate, 

J. B. Mircnepst, M.D, 








NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 

Asovut eighty almshouses, it is rumoured, 
are to be erected at Brentwood, on a site near 
the railway, by ‘ one of the most opulent soci- 
eties In the kingdom.’~——T he first stone of a 
new Wesleyan Chapel has been laid at Poplar. 
The building is to be erected by the Messrs. 
Curtis, after a Gothie design by Mr. Wilson, 
of Bath—‘ Jacobo Wilson de Thermis Archi- 
tecto,’ as future antiquaries are rather equi- 
vocally informed in the inscription deposited 
along with the coins. Accommodation will be 
provided in the chupel for 1,500 persons. Mr, 
Green, the ship builder, who laid the first 


| ral designs was made to the meeting. 
| lar communication, 











stone, bas contributed 500 guineas, Mr. Snook, 
1002., and others 3,0007. A statuary marble 
bust, on a marble plinth, executed by Mr. 
Thurlow, jutior, of Saxwundham, has been 
placed in Alderburgh Church, with the foliow- 





| ing inscription :— 


To the Memory of 
GEORGE CRABBE, 

the Poet of Nature and Truth, 

this Monument is erected, 
by those who are desirous to record 

their admiration of his Genius, 
in the place of his Birth. 

Born December 24th, 1754. 
Died January 29th, 1832. 

A meeting of the Southampton board of 





| guardians was held on Monday week, to con- 


sider the offer of a site of Jand for building a 


| new workhouse, or the propriety of enlarging 


the present one, when a tender of arcbitectu- 
A simi- 
the chairman said, had 
been previously received from another archi- 
tect, but no notice could be taken of either. 
We would quote a sentence from Vitruvius 
this, if we had time to refer. 





anent 


| An appeal has just been made to the public on 


behalf of the restoration of Sherborne Abbey 
Church, and the report of an architect on the 
subject put into circulation, wherein it is pro- 
posed to scrape and clean the entire fabric, 
remove the galleries, and such internal por- 
tions of the edifice as mar the general effect 
of it, and substitute uniform pews in place of 
the present irregular and inharmonious con- 
structions. The estimated cost of these alter- 
ations is 5,000/., and a meeting, to take the 
subject into further consideration, is to be held, 
The new church at Merthyr was to be 
consecrated on the 8th inst. by the Lord Bishop 
of Llandaff. The laying of the first stone 
of the Sheffield Athenzum and Mechanics’ 
Institution by the Earl of Arundel and Surrey, 
was announced for the Ist instant, The 
Earl of Ellesmere has given a site and has 
consented to bear the whole expenses conse- 
quent upon the erection of a new and spacious 
eburch at Walken Moor, near Worsley, 
Eccles, Laneashire. The foundation-stone 
was laid a few days since with the accus- 
tomed ceremonies by Lady Brackley. 
The subject of a new union workhouse at 
Bradford, says the Observer, was discussed at 
a meeting of guardians on Friday week, but the 
discussion ended in nothing. “How many 
a Long Acre is to be found on both sides the 
Tyne,” says the Gateshead Observer. “ Gates- 
head, with the exception of a few hundred 
yards, is one entire Long Acre—an immense 
preserve, as it were, in which the sports of 
King Death may be carried on with impunity. 
Yes! and may not the ratepayers who would 
rather that the doctor and the undertaker 
visited their doors than the collector of a sewer 
rate, be consiglered the very best gamekeepers 
in his grim majesty’s service ?”’ The ruins 
of Hulne Abbey and the gardens of Alnwick 
Castle have been thrown open to the public at 
stated periods by the Duke of Northumberland, 
and the benefit appears to have been gratefully 
acknowledged by numerous visiters, 























BURIAL IN TOWNS. 

Wuite Mehemet Ali is suppressing ceme- 
teries in the interior of towns, and transplant- 
ing the burial places of his people to the high 
grounds at a distance from their cities and 
villages, as well as filling up marshes, draining, 
and erecting model villages, it is rather humi- 
liating to witness the efforts, so long unavailing, 
towards the like ends, in this, the very central 
focus of civilization. Yet we are glad indeed 
to perceive that in a cuuse wherein we have 
the honour to rank ourselves as old pioneers, 
better prospects and more respect and attention 
appear to be afforded to that cause than when 
first and for so long we, almost alone, cut out 
the way for the advance guard, now in the field. 
A ‘ very crowded and intiuential meeting’ was 
held on the 27ih ultimo, in the theatre of the 
Scientific Institution, Leicester-square, Mr. 
W. A. Mackinnon, M.P., in the chair, 
to consider the evils of burying the 
dead in the churchyard within the liwits of 
the metropolis; when many sickening details 
were recapitulated, such as those so long since 
io ees in Tue Buirper; and befiuing re- 
solutions were unanimously passed, and Mr. 











Walker’s recent services duly acknowledged 
and approved, But we regret to perceive some- 
thing like an endeavour to establish a new or 
second association, and thus to divide the in- 
terest and the efforts that ought now rather 
to be resolved into unity for the more hopeful 
furtherance of the end in view in the forth- 
coming Parliament, However, the ebairman’s 
exhortation to the middle classes residing ia 
the crowded districts of the metropolitan 
churches, to unite together, in order to obtain 
legislative interference to put an end for ever 
to the degrading and loathsome practice, may 
be susceptible wb better interpretation, which 
we sincerely hope it does. A copy of the re- 
solutions was to be forwarded to each of the 
new members of Parliament, to elicit his senti- 
ments, and solicit his support.—Mr. Walker is 
still engaged in fighting the good fight, and 
battling with corruption 10 its most loathsome 
form. On Friday week, he delivered a fourth 
lecture on the subject, full of statistical 
and other details, too well adapted to har- 
row up the feelings and excite the disgust 
and shame, as well as indignation, of his au- 
ditors at the continuance of such practices by 
“ vested right” in the very metropolis of the 
world, though banished as such “ centres of 
infection ” have been in all the cities of civil- 
ized Europe besides. It is not in the metro- 
polis alone, however, that putrid fevers and 
general and insidious infection and disease 
still prevail from this very cause, as witness 
Axminster and Minchinbampton; but it is 
some consolation to observe that the move- 
ment is extending right and lett, throughout 
the provinces also. At Oldham, for instance, 
the Committee of Health, the other day, 
brought a series of resolutions, condemnatory 
of the practice of interment in the parish 
chureh-yard, under the notice of the church- 
wardens and overseers, and of a public meeting 
subsequently held, but not so weil attended, 
ceriainly, as it ought to have been; and a 
committee was then appointed to take steps 
for the establishment of a new and spacious 
burial ground, in a proper situation, in the 
neighbourhood of the town. 








DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. 





June 30.—The second portion of a paper 
“On Heraldry,” was read by Mr. Partridge. 
Reterring to remarks offered in the first part 
of his subject, he observed that heraldry would 
be found intimately blended with the general 
history of the middie ages, with the biography 
of eminent persons and families, with manners 
and customs, with poetry and polite literature, 
and moreover, that it affords a key capable of 
explaining correctly the meaning of many 
mysterious and important forms, prevalent in 
ewbellishments during the feudal period. 

The reader then directed attention to those 
heraldic figures called “ Supporters,” such as 
the lion and unicorn of the royal arms, and 
he subsequently noticed the analogy existing 
between heraldic and natural forms. Sup- 
porters, it was said, came into use when tour- 
naments and feudal chivalry assumed a scale 
of splendour requiring a system of distinctions ; 
and it became a practice for nobles and knig bts 
each to hang his helmet and shield, richly em- 
blazoned with heraldic insignia, on the front 
of his tent when in the field. ‘wo attendants 
or esquires, dressed in armour or in a fanciful 
costume, imitative of certain characteristic 
animated beings, were placed to guard or sup- 
port them, and also to receive such challenges 
as might be offered. Under such circumstances, 
it was argued, it is absurd to represent sup- 
porters as lying down, walking away, or baif 
asleep, while the heraldic attuwde rampant 
sh.uld be invariably maintained. He observed, 
that frequent instances may be seen even in St. 
James’s-street and Pall Mall, as well as on the 
Gazette and The Times, in which the sup- 
porters of the royal arms are represented us 
crawling in mean-spirited positions, instead of 
rampant guardant, as set forth in the blazenry. 
He remarked, that be had not been able to 
detect an abuse of this kind, occurring before 
about the commencement of the presenicentury, 
and the supporters are never found in avy 
other position than rampant, either in archi- 
tectaral rethains or in old works upon heraidry. 
He attributed this infraction in a considerable 
degree to & volume of peers’ arms with sup- 
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porters by Mr, Cattob, H.A., who being a | 
skilful painter of animals, but quite eet 
of the science of heraldry (many of the arms 
it was said are yee mye given), gave the 
supporters every variety of attitade, so 98 to 
contribute to a fovel and pleasing pictorial 
effect, This course was much calculated to 
mislead _— who possessed some knowledge 
of drawing, but were ignorantly indifferent to 
the correct heraldic expression and meaning. 

The lecturer contended, that if one person 
may change the attitude of supporters for the 
sake of pictorial effect, another would be 
equally justified in changing colours or in 
making still greater deviations. Heraldry, he 
asserted, mainly consists of imitations © 
natural forms, but whieh are nearly always 
made amenable to symbolic and conventional 
treatment. In cases such as a stag, horse, or 
eagle “ proper,” nature may be, in many re- 
specis, faithfully copied from natural bodies, 
but it will be found that each of these is fre- 
quently placed side by side with a symbolic 
form, such as a wivern, dragon, &e., which 
must be depicted according to the laws 
of heraldry, Instances in illustration of 
these views were offered. The Duke 6f De- 
vonshire has for supporters “two stags pro- 
er,” in which case, colour, and form may 
e true to nature, but the attitude remains 
heraldic. The Duke of Northumberland has 
one gold and one blue lion, which, if painted 
green, belong to the Earl of Roseberry ; or, if 
red, to the Duke of Bedford. Several similar 
eases were cited. Regard to proportion or 
relative size, Mr. Partridge observed, would 
also tend to produce anomalies, and thus went 
far to prove that they were never intended as 
pictares of natural history, but as symbolical 
distinctions, treasured by their possessors from 
feelings of high honour. Examples were 
adduced of beings of unequal sizes, which are 
brought side by side in arms, as ® faleon and 
an elephant, a lion and a cock, for supporters, 
and others were named as applying to crests, 
quarterings, &c. 

It was explained, that supporters are attached 
to all arms of peers, and that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, they do not pertain to those of com- 
moners. The lecturer then noticed the 
Opinions sometimes held, that the extravagant 
forms of animals used in architectural deco- 
rations, as well as in heraldry, are efforts 
during a barbarous period, when the persons 
employed could do no better, and which, there- 
fore, ought not to be followed in the present 
advanced state of manipulative skill; but he 
argued that this is an erroneous view, and that 
the human figure and animals were depicted 
with great fidelity, together with no small know 
ledge of symbolical art, upon ancient embroi- 
dered vestments, stained glass, and illuminated 
inissals. He considered that the apparent 
eccentricity proceeded from causes unfelt at 
the present day, and that many forms were 
devised to be repulsive of evil spirits and 
detnoniacal influences. The form and size of 
shields, with some other features in heraldry, 
were pointed out for the purpose of illustra- 
ting its importance historically, referring to 
Winchester School, Eton College, and other 
buildings, as well as to stained-glass windows 


Sin,—The correspondent of the Athenaeum 
quoted | you, in bis observations on the chutch 
of the Batalha, says, “1 believe cl ge if 
his work endeavours to shew that this bey 
was the design of aa English architect,” an 
opinion, he a ds, at variance with “ Portuguese 
critics” and “the archives.” Now J have 
examined pretty closely the sixty-one folio 
pages of Murphy's work, and find there is no 
mention of the country or name of the archi- 
tect, except in these general terms, “ He (the 
king) invited from distant countries the thost 
eelebrated architects that could be found,” &e. 
There is, however, an “ additional note ” 
at the foot of the last page (list of subscribers) 
farnished to Mr. Murphy by the Rev. Herbert 
Hill, chaplain to the British factory at 
Lisbon, quoting from Luis de Suisa and others 
that “the arebitect was an Irishman named 
David Hacket.” 

It may be desirable to state, that nearly forty 
pages out of the sixty-one of Marpby’s work, 
are a translation from the work of de Suisa. 
Taking this translation and Mr. Murphy’s 
drawings of the church to ether, the inference 
can be clearly established that either English 
or Irish men were employed at a very early 
stage of the work. In page sixty, I read as 
follows: —“ Near the entrance of the church 
are the names of the following workmen who 
are there interred: ‘“ First, master work- 
men for the windows ;” there are five names 
es the fifth is thus quoted :—* Mester 

Vhitaker, a stranger.” 

Now this name is common both to England 
and Ireland. In plate 2, figure 37, are drawa 
characters, which Mr. Murphy “ found en- 
graved on different parts of the church of 
Batalba.” One of these characters is of this 
form IVI or M.W., which without any uo- 
reasonable stretch of conjecture, may be taken 
to denote the mark of “ Mester Whitaker.” 

I am, Sir, &c., 


Gorey, 24th Aug., 1847. Joun Keuty. 





————— 


VALUE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

By some, the Museum is looked upon as @ 
great plaything or playhouse for the people. Be 
it so; we should be willing to take the matter 
on that footing, for it is no mean thing to 
furnish pastime for a people. Among the 
chief duties of a government, are to provide 
for the amusement of the people ; and if men 
who are hard-worked in their several callings, 
can have a day’s pleasure in a museum, and 
can have given to them new thoughts, which 
shall fil their minds in many days of toil, this 
is a great thing. Discontent is one of the 
greatest evils which any government has to 
withstand, even where bodily evil, hunger, and 
want are not felt, The gloomy sway of the 
Independents broke down mostly from this 
cause; and the people hastily changed a good 
government for a bad one at the Restoration, 
because they were deadened and disheartened 
by the want of their accustomed pleasures. 
The playhouse, the bear-garden, and the fair 
were closed, the fiddler and the ballad-singer 

















at Chenies, Bolsover, and St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, As an example of family history 
executed in the present century, @ view was 
exhibited of the Duke of Bedford’s dining- 
room, in which Mr. Partridge decorated the 
panelling with shields, bearing atms descriptive 
of all the marriages in the Russell family. He 
also mentioned that Ke had been employed by 
Mr. Macready to emblazon correctly the arms 
of each personage in Shukspeare’s play of 
“ King Joho.” 

The paper concladed with some useful 
suggestivns for the appropriate introdaction of 
heraldric ornament; and stated, that before 
now, a shield bearing arms, plaeed on the 
frame to a portrait, bad in itself formed an im- 
portant link in establishing a perfect chain of 
legal evidence. 

This being the last evening of the session, 
the meetings were adjourned to October next. 





Couperition.—-Designs are wanted for a 
workhouse for the City of Londoo Poor Law 
Union, to accommodate 1,000 adult inmates, 
classified according to rule; the architect of 
the first selected desiga to carry it into execu 
tion, and those of the second and third to have 
premiums of 100/, and 50/. 

















were put dows, holidays were forbidden, and 
although plenty reigned at home, and glory 
crowned our arms abroad, the people were 
sullen and unhappy. In times of want, work- 
i men are ever open to be led astray by mob 
| orators and agitators, to whom, when in full 
| work, they will not listen, As it is with one, 
iso it is with many ; when the mind is heavy 
| and the heart faints, the man himself gives way 
| to atrifling sorrow, and sinks from bad to worse; 
whereas, where he but upheld, be would over- 
come every hardship. More or less, the same 
| thing is to be seen at all times, and we feel 
| sure that we are always doing good when we 
are yielding pleasure to the old or to the young. 
| Happy feelings are the mainspring of 
deeds. As it has been acknowledged by the 
greatest statesmen, that it is desirable to find 
pastime for the people, so it shoald be given 
usefully. The bloody shows of gladiators, or 
the beastly games of the bear-garden or the 
prize-ring, will give pleasure to those who ere 
called enlightened Romans oF enlightened 
| Englishmen; the gambling cock or quail Gg bt 
or horse race may prove still more enticing, 
but no one good feeling is awakened or 
strengthened, and no bed ofe weakened or 





evil. 
undone, are shaped slo 
fetters aré welded which ehain the mind in the 
doing of — of evil. If mankind are to be 
thoughtful and careful in their deeds and 
thoughts, it is becoming that in every thing we 


and unknown, and 


sight of goodness, of truth, of 
beauty, and of greatness, for the Alsaighty 
maker of all has done this in every thing, from 
the smallest beiog, hardly seen by Ehrenberg 
under the most where 2 microscope, to the 
reat bulk of the mastodon or the most dreaded 
east which ever walked the earth. If mas- 
kind are not to bé taught to think, at least we 
éhould take all means of giving them right 
habits.— Civil Engineers’ Journal. 


should kee 





WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 


A speotan court of sewers was held on Friday 
last ; Capt. Bague in the chair. 

The Sanatory fi of the Parishes of 
St. John and St. Margaret, Westminster,—Mr. 

Phillips, the surveyor, presented a report on the 
state of the above districts, from which we take the 
following :— 

“ drainage of Whitehall, of the great offices 
of state in Downing-street, and of the several streets 
between Whitehall and the intended new Vietoria- 
street, is in the worst condition, the sewers being 
very old, in a ruinous state, and, consequently, 
choking up with filth. Previously to any effective 
steps being taken to remedy the many evils in 
drainage of the above localities, or for affording a 
proper outlet for the new sewer to be 
built along Victoria-street, which sewer will be the 
base for the improvement of the drainage of the 
many almost undrained streets, courts, and alleys 
abutting on, and communicating with, the said in- 

tended street, it is absolutely essential to carry up 

a new main line of sewer from the Thames to and 

through the localities named above. From the 

depth at which it is proposed to be put in under 

low-water mark, I consider that ag ay it along the 

front of Richmond-terrace will be the best and 
most practicable route for its discharge into the 
river Thames, as that place presents a more direct, 

wide, and open thoroughfare than any other in the 
neighbourhood. The p sewer should be a 
circular one of 5 feet 6 i in diameter, and one 
brick in thickness, from the river to Tothill-street, 
being a length of about 2,400 feet; and I estimate 
the cost at little short of 5,000/. As the proposed 
sewer is for the drainage of a district, the greater 
part of which is below the high-water level, it will 
be necessary to provide a complete system of pen- 
stocks and self-acting tide valves, to be fixed near 
the outlet. 

Flushing sluices for scouring the sewer should be 
placed at distances of 500 feet apart. There is a 
great objection to the outlets of sewers discharging 
their contents openly on the banks of the river. 
Filthy deposits and mud banks are thus formed, 
and noxious effluvia exhale from them. It is 
proposed to continue the covered sewer for a dis- 
tance of about 200 feet from the base of the present 
embankment of Richmond-terrace, under the bed of 
the river into the main low-water stream of the tide, 
so as to discharge under low-water mark.”” The 
report farther suggested, that the line proposed, as 
it passes through crown Pp at Richmond- 
terrace, should be communicated to the Commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s Woods and Forests, and 
that their assistance in carrying out the 
improvement of the drainage should be sought for 
without delay. 

Mr. Willoughby wished to know whether the 
Government had 
Victoria-street 
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Proposed New Sewers in Kensington.—A depu- 
tation of inhabitants of Church-street, Holland- 
street, &c., Kensington, attended the court this 
day, to support two memorials presented by them 
in ion to the works proposed to be carried 
into effect in the above parish, in pursuance of the 
recommendation of the surveyor. Mr. Rainham, 
a solicitor, of Fenchurch-street, appeared for the 
memorialists, and stated that the opposition of the 
inhabitants of this district rested mainly on two 

nds, viz., that they at present possessed a very 
ficient drainage; and, secondly, that if the plan 
proposed by this court was adopted, a well, which 
supplied a great number of the inhabitants with a 
pure and abundant supply of water would be en- 
tirely destroyed. He contended that the report 
contained statements altogether erroneous, for a 
better drainage could not exist, and as a proof of 
it, he would mention a fact, that one of the sewers 
at present used by them had not required cleansing 
for the last twenty years, and he would prove that 
fact by the evidence of the parties resident on the 
premises. 

Mr. Russell, Mr. Lawrence, Mr. S. Bird, and 
others, were then examined, to prove that there was 
at present a very efficient drainage. 

Mr. Willoughby wished to know whether, be- 
cause the witnesses were satisfied with the present 
mode of drainage, that was any reason the court 
should depart from the scheme laid down? No 
doubt parties could be found who were very well 
satisfied with things as they were, as was the case 
with parties in Watling-street, in the City, who 
had gone on for years with cesspools in every house : 
they, it was true, found it rather inconvenient at 
first, but at last got used to the stench arising 
therefrom. He hoped they would not be deterred 
by considerations of the nature here presented, from 
carrying on the work if they were satisfied it was 
for the benefit of the district at large ; that no con- 
siderations of individual injury should deter that 
court from doing its duty in carrying out such 
measures as were for the general benefit. He con- 
cluded by moving that the recommendations of the 
surveyor be confirmed. 


Other commissioners took the same view of the 
case. 


Mr. Gunter said, so bad was the drainage of the 
district, that a short time since it was necessary to 
open the tomb of a near relative of his in Kensington 
old churchyard, when it was found more than three 
parts fall of water, and the coffin was floating! He 
was in favour of the proposed plan. 


Mr. Hawkes said he had listened attentively to 
the hon. commissioner near him (Mr. Willoughby), 
and argument more arbitrary or tyrannical he had 
never heard in his life. Not the slightest inconve- 
nience had been experienced by any one, and the 
report was entirely false. Without rhyme or reason, 
without the slightest pretence for their interference, 
they were about to inflict the greatest possible in- 
jury, without the most remote chance of good. No 
one was suffering, the people of Kensington sought 
not their interference, and they would confer no 
public advantage, and he trusted their first step 
under their increased powers would not be one of 
cruelty and tyranny. 


The chairman having requested any commissioner 
who had interest in the question to retire during the 
voting, the last speaker withdrew, and the motion 
was carried unanimously. 





Hew Books. 


The Epochs «f Painting Characterized; a 
Sketch of the History of Painting. By 
Ratexn N. Wornum. Cox, King William- 
street, Strand, 


Unxper this title the essay on paioting in | 
“ The Pictorial Gallery of Arts,” to which we 
have already alluded, forms two of “ Knight's 
Shilling Volumes for all readers.” It may be 
safely recommended as aclear and well-written 
sketch, necessarily brief in parts, as it compre- 
hends a review of the progress of painting in 
every country where the art has obtained a 
cognizable degree of development, extending 
over a period of nearly 3,000 years, and inclad- 
ing biographical notices of many of the most 
eminent painters. It displays an intimate 
knowledge of the subject, and considerable 
learning. : The following view of art in Ger- 
many, which concludes the essay, may be ad- 
vantageously quoted. . 
“ There is now every prospect of a third | 
prot Soreness of art, which will certainly | 
appen much within the term of two thousand | 
years, the interval between its first and second | 
periods, Germany has already assumed a | 














high position in the sentiment of art; in 


France the technical development is perfect ; 
and for England likewise the dawn of a great 
fature is appearing. Germany has long taken 
the lead in the sentiment of art, though unfortu- 
nately its sentiment is alloyed with convention 
and affectation. Asmos Jacob Carstens was 
one of the earliest artists of Germany who for- 
sook the mere mechanical routine of his time 
and entered earnestly into the utmost capabili- 
ties of art. Carstens was followed by a still 
more remarkable man, Friedrich Overbeck, 
who has bad a surprising influence upon the 
German artists of histime. A style, however, 
so purely conventional as Overbeck’s can have 
but a transient reign, though as a means of 
conducting the artist from a mere academic 
mechanism to a contemplation of the real ca- 
pability and destiny of painting, it has per- 
formed a valuable service. This style is more 
representative than imitative, is symbolical in 
its motive, and symmetrical in its outward de- 
velopment or external form. It appears to 
owe its peculiar development partly to the no- 
tion that to attain to the excellence of the great 
cinquecento masters at the commencement of 
the sixteenth century, a restoration of the guat- 
trecento style is necessary (though with Over- 
beck the style is doubtless final), inferring 
that, as the guatt: ocento immediately preceded 
the cinguecento, and in so far led to it, it is the 
only road to that high development of, art: 
such a fallacy requires no refutation. Some 
theorists maintain the quattrocento to be a 
higher development: it is nothing more than 
an incipient state of art, which requires a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge ; and when the bar- 
rier which lies between it and the more com- 
plete development is once surmounted, its use 
isaccomplished. If a higher degree of know- 
ledge is once attained, a perseverance in the 
restoration of such a form of art is to retro- 
grade, This position has been practically 
illustrated by some of the most ardent advo- 
cates of this sentimental revival. The case of 
Erwin Speckter is sufficient. This painter 
originally a devoted admirer of Overbeck, and 
indeed wholly absorbed by his style while living 
in his native district in the north of Germany, 
and during the whole period of his career, 
previous to his residence at Rome, expe- 
rienced, upon his intimate acquaintance with 
that capital of the arts, a perfect revolution in 
taste, and wholly changed not only his style, 
but his very subject, so great was the reaction 
in bis mind from the artificial thraldom in 
which it had been enveloped. The essential 
attraction of art, as an embodiment of nature, 
gradually drew him from the abstract conven- 
tional system that he had identified himself 
with, in which art was only secondary to a 
peculiar sentiment independent of it, to the art 
itself and for its own sake. And Speckter’s 
transition from convention to nature is far 
from being singular in the history of modern 
German art. Overbeck’s stvle however is but 
one form of the great present development of 
painting in Germany, though it more or less 
characterises the style of many of her greatest 
artists; but the purely historic art has likewise 
its votaries : as a school that of Diisseldorf is 
the most sentimental. To this school belong 
Bendemann, Lessing, Stilke, Sohn, and many 
other eminent masters in various departments 
of art, as Hiibner and others, among whom 
the landscape painters are very conspicuous. 
Cornelius, Schnorr, Hess, and Kaulbach, all! 


| painters who owe much to the patronage of 


the truly royal munificence of Ludwig I. of 
Bavaria, are each in themselves a host, and 
sufficient to confer dignity in their respective 
walks on any school whatever. May the recent 
movement of the British Government in the 
cause of art prove the harbinger of a great 
future for this country!” 


A Handbook for Visiters to Oxford. Oxford: 
J. H, Parker. 

A auipe-Boox of very superior pretensions, 

illustrated by a hundred beautiful wood-cuts 

of all the principal buildings and monuments 

in time-honoured and most picturesque Oxford. 


| It contains, likewise, a plan, shewing the rela- 


tive position of every building. Those of our 
readers who have not visited Oxford have a 
delightful excursion in store, and will find 
their pleasure increased fourfold if they take 
with them Mr. Parker’s guide. 





Correspondence, 


GEOMETRIC SYSTEM OF THE ANCIENT 
ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—In your journal of the 24th ultimo, 
I observed a letter from Mr. John Browne, 
drawing-master, of York, which I did not 
sup was a prelude to the attack he has 
made on me in your last number [but one]. 

I must beg to trouble you with a short 
reply, in justice to myself as an architect, hav- 
ing been, from 1807 to 1814, under articles to 
the late Sir John Soane, and having erected 
many public and private works long before 
Mr. Browne was introduced to me, about 
1828. 

In 1829, during a few hours passed in York, 
after the conflagration, of the cathedral choir, 


| he shewed me a MS. and a diagram described 
| by me, which, he repeats, “ consists of a circle, 


four right angles, and three vesicas ” (if three, 
the last was mysteriously withheld), and all I 
could make of his explanation was, that it ap- 
peared an ingenious hieroglyphic of the Creed 
of St. Athanasius,* of which his letter breathes 
the exclusive spirit, of times happily gone by. 
Since then I have seen little more of my friend 
Browne than for a few minutes during my 
casual visits at York, (being a subscriber to his 
work, so favourably mentioned in my paper 
read at the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, on the 14th June last), and have had no 
leisure to receive “ instruction” from him. 

When I told him I thought I had discovered 
the practical use of the spherical triangle, he 
referred me to Mr. Kerrich’s ‘* Essays in the 
Archeologia,”’ which I had not seen, and 
though many years before that I had seen Mr. 
Hawkins’s work, I did not recollect his notice 
of Cesarianus, nor the diagrams you allude to, 
nor did Mr. Browne either name him, or hint 
at his “ interview with Mr. Kerrich.” 

Mr. Browne arrogates too much, and though 
he may claim to be Mr. Kerrich’s “ instructor,” 
I deny his aceusation of my having “ persisted 
in obtaining, both directly and indirectly, such 
hints from” his “ working scheme” (for all 
his communications are carefully veiled in im- 
penetrable mystery), and I had much better 
employment than to endeavour to understand 
his impracticabilities ; he may with equal jus- 
tice claim to be the fountain of all intellect, 
and bring the same charges against Professor 
Cockerell, Messrs. Cresy, Wallen, Billings, 
Griffith, &c., and monopolize all geometric 
principles at once. 

“ L’état, c'est moi,” said Napoleon.” — 
“*L’Oracle de Science,c’est moi,” saith Browne, 

The diagram of the intersecting equilateral 
triangles within the circle, generated by the 
radial divisions, first struck me as an infallible 
system of proportion, during a ramble amongst 
the glorious medizval structures of Belgium 
in 1839; but for two or three years afterwards, 
I could rarely find leisure from my professional 
avocations to test its properties, Subsequently 
I have applied it to plans, elevations, sections, 
and details of buildings, some published, others 
measured by myself; and my preliminary essay 
of the l4th of June last resulted from m 
labours, but to be fully understood all the 
diagrams should have accompanied its publi- 
cation. 

Although Mr. Browne has seen and heard 
me speak of my diagram (very different to 
what I remember of His wild scheme), he never 
so much as hinted that he claimed to be my 
“instructor,” and the “ track ” which (he says) 
he “ pointed out” to me, made so little im- 
pression as to be wholly obliterated ftom my 
memory, nor can [ accuse myself of having 
gained one single idea from bis vaunted “ in- 
struction.” His scheme should have been 
given, with the extract from his letter, or he 
otherwise may appear to have an advantage 
over the heretic friend whom he attacks, and 
who may justly exclaim “save me from my 
friend.” 

_ Without yielding one jot to Mr. Browne’s 
views in 1829 or his vagaries of 1847, 
I remain, Sir, &ce., 
R. Dennis CHantTReL. 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 23rd August, 1847. 





BUILDERS’ TENDERS. 


Sin,—As I believe the insertion of builders’ 
estimates in your valuable paper must have a 
tendency to restore that business to a more 


* His scriptural meaning. 
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healthy state by exposing the follies of many of 
its members, =~ forward you a copy of 
five tenders for finishing thirteen houses at 
East Surrey Grove, Peckham, opened on the 
16th inst., in the office of Mr. F. Lett, archi- 
tect, and in the presence of all the parties. 


WN iss vn kcee o0ne cece See 
CE ive anne ceannserss ee 
W. Herding cecscsccccccce 972 
Macey and Son............ 958 
Hetherington............-. 570 


I am, Sir, &c., Cc. 


Another correspondent forwards the en- 
closed tenders, delivered for forty-eight de- 
tached houses, intended to be built on the 
Noland estate, forming St. James’s-square. 
Quantities where supplied. The three first 
may not be correct to ten pounds. 


Hicks ......00e+ceee+ £48,900 
Tree wiieeicccicecses 48,430 
Lock and Nesham ...... 47,240 
Stringer .....ccsce.0s- 40,640 
Scissons and Co. ....... - 39,340 
pe ere ile Geran 29,830 
And a third sends the following for a shop 
front with mahogany sash and door pilaster, 
entablature, plate glass, and mahogany fittings, 
in Mount-street, Westminster-road. 


Cee: aks cakasas mete <e S400 








POGOe iccu dc cnetaeskeoenses OO 
cS BANS oe ae 
| a eae Snob aioe 269 
CUNO hc bide 0's d 64a ee 
Miscellanea, 


Tue Iron Trape.—There is a movement 
in the trade itself, says Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette, which cannot be looked upon other- 
wise than with distrust, and that is, the mania 
now prevalent for increasing unlimitedly the 
quantities produced. The same is the case in 
the districts in the North, among the Welsh, 
and among the Scotch, as if each party were 
instigated by the demon of ambition to outvie 
his neighbour, and write himself the greatest 
ironmaster in the world.—As to the Scotch, it 
does not appear that some of the masters have 
the power at present, whether they have the 
ambition or not; for their workmen are still 
unsettled, and it is a remarkable fact, says a 
recent correspondent of the Zimes, that not- 
withstanding this, and that the stocks of pig- 
iron are very small, the price has continued to 
decline ever since the strike commenced, and 
the announcement of so many failures lately 
causes buyers and consumers to act with ex- 
treme caution. On 26th ultimo, the price is 
declared to be quite nominal, but though even 
so, had sunk to 67s. 6d. for 3-5 No. 1, and 
2-5 No. 3, net cash, prompt, and free on board; 
but market quite inanimate. On 28th, the 
nominal price was declared to have fallen to 
67s., with an utter want of either confidence 
or buyers. 

Tue Improvement or Stovucu.—there is 
a plan on foot for establishing a general market 
at Slough. The committee appointed by the 
inhabitants, &c., to carry it into effect, are in 
treaty about some land at the Salthill end, on 
which to erect the necessary buildings. I[t will 
be carried out by shares of 10/. each. A cor- 
respondent informs us that the Market- place, 
60 by 58, and ball, 60 by 28, with room for the 
Mechanics’ Institute will cost about 2,5002. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. W. H. Wigginton, 
jun., of Slough, and are in the Italian style. 
The opening lecture of the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute (which is thriving) was given by the Rev. 
W.G. Cookesley, of Eton College, in April 
last. The railway from Windsor to London 
is about to be commenced at Datchet. The 
contractors engage to finish the line by May 
3lst, 1848. New galleries, the same corre- 
spondent says, have just been erected in that 
modern monstrosity, Upton New Church, 
W ben it was first purposed to take up the seats 
in the body of the church to convert them into 
pews, the curate (Rev. H. C. Knox) opposed 
it. When the pews were commenced, the 
bishop ordered them to be taken down, and 
the church restored to its former state, but the 
works were nevertheless completed. The 
bishop, it is said, has again interfered, and a 
vestry was to be held on T bursday, to lay his 
letter before the parishioners. 





Prosectep Works, &c.— Tenders have 
been called for by advertisement for the 
erection of a district church at Walker; the 
repair and re-pewing of the parish church of 
Kirby, Muxloe ; the rebuilding of premises in 
Bloomsbury ; various works in the erection of 
a house and offices at Casterton, Westmore- 
land ; taking up the woodwork and slatepaving 
the footways of Worcester-bridge, and repair- 
ing the quay and side walls; making alterations 
and erecting two rooms at Blything Union 
Workhouse; repairing farm steading at Old- 
hamstocks ; erecting several buildings for 
Government Laboratory Establishment at 
Gosport; erecting a farmhouse and farm 
buildings near Ferrybridge, Yorkshire ; re- 
pairing four old houses near New Bond Street; 
extending 1,050 feet of sewer, and arching 
2,048 feet and 850 feet of sewer (separate ten- 
ders and contracts) for ‘Tower Hamlets Court 
of Sewers ; sinking a well near Gosport; also 
for the execution of the whole works on 
Cameron’s Coalbrook, Steam Coal and 
Swansea and Loughor Railway; for a supply 
of cast-iron sluices, cocks, pipes, and ae 
metal works for the Bristol Water-works ; and 
for a supply of ironmongery for the East-India 
Company. 

Tue Ciry or Wetts.—Wells is a unique 
little city—fair in itself, fortunate in its lo- 
eality; but if there is one spot in this busy 
England of ours which sooner than another 
I should select, did I want a long sleep, it is 
Wells, on ordinary occasions. Sunny and 
drowsy in summer, wet and silent in winter, 
it is quietude in itself, with its solemn and 
monastic cathedral close, its swept but stirless 
streets, its smooth-faced houses, closed hall 
doors, and polished brass knockers. Its very 
neatness hushes you; there is always one ec- 
centric man to be seen in the street, but some- 
times, even in noon day, not a second; and 
such is the repose usually in the place, that 
the only sound you sometimes hear—and that 
you can hear from one end to the other—is 
the splash of the public fountain that supplies 
the centre. I thought myself I could often 
recognise this sound, as, on some sultry sum- 
mer’s day, 1 descended the steep of Mendip, 
and looked down upon this picturesque place 
of slumberers. Wells, indeed, seems as if it 
had sprung up, cathedral and cross, and houses, 
all in one day in the olden time, and never 
changed since. The oldest inhabitant, I 
believe, does not recollect a house built there ; 
there is a neat, stationary, and antique air 
about it—it ought to be the place of ar- 
chives for the laws of Medes and Persians, 
that altered not. When the face of the whole 
country is tattooed with railways, and winding 
and twisting and turning lines find out the 
most lonely villages, Wells is an urbs intacta 
in this respect; all projects, at least projects 
that have been carried into practice, turn aside 
from it, so that you might, at this moment, as 
easily start for Tadmor in the desert as for the 
cathedral city of Somersetshire, so far as the 
possibility of reaching it by a public means of 
conveyance is concerned. There is no coach 
between Bristol and it, and perhaps no neces- 
sity for communication either, unless when 
some prebend gives a dinner, and is compelled 
to send here or to Bath for a salmon and 
shrimps. Yet with all this quiet, the old place, 
with its palace, its cathedral, its cross, is 
poetry itself; it is full of the memories of old 
—monuments of beroic and great times for 
the chureh—and all toned down by rustic soft- 
ness and repose.— Bristol Times. [At the 
risk of losing some of this quiet, we should 
advise all who are interested in Wells to stir 
themselves quickly in obtaining more ready 
means of communication. It is at present cut 
off from the worid.] 

A Hint to tae Owners or Hot-novses. 
— Give me air, or I shall die!” is an exela- 
mation which most people have heard occa- 
sionally, but which a gardener might listen to 
every hour of his existence, had be the skill 
to interpret the language of plants. “ Give 
me air, or I shall die !”’ is incessantly repeated 
by every leaf in ninety-nine hothouses, green- 
houses, conservatories, hibernatories, and pits 
in a hundred, all over Europe. Bat the voice 
is unheard ; the pale looks, the feeble frames 
of the sufferers are disregarded ; heat is 
offered as a substitute for air, and the duties of 
horticulture are thought to be fulfilled when a 


blanket is wrapped round a patient perishing 
of suffocation.— Gardeners’ icle. 





sTeaps.—A French surgeon states, that 
fitting with glass isolating 
them es —— from the wall of the 
apartment, cured the patients sleepi 
on them of many nervous affections. Rue 
picions are beginning to arise too, that our 
well-being may be affected by sleeping paraile] 
to, or at right angles witb, the line of the ter. 
restrial magnetic current. The house in which 
we live has a considerable influence on our 
sensations sometimes little suspected. 

Guernsey Memoniat Comperirion.—A 
correspondent states, that the premium offered 
for a design for this memorial was awarded to 
Mr. Colling, whose design was to be erected 
according to the advertisements, for 1,500/,, 
but that the lowest tender sent by builders is 
jast 3,000/. He allades to it as another instance 
of injustice to competitors. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ H. G*~—The m of that will not dra: 
abetracs to te dealt ith} be py = bom Conveying the smoke 
under ground without pre-vision was ensuring a 

“ E. J."—Apply to a solicitor. 

“* Subscriber” (Houghton).—“ A number of arches over a village 
for the purpose of carrying water,” are properly termed an “ aque- 

“V. L*~Chapple and White, Millbank, once did some for us 
very well. 


“J.W. L. 1.”—We incline to the use of freshly-made mortar 
from unslacked lime ; in frosty weather unquestionably so. 


“C. K."—Consult, th & member of the Institute, the 

oa - rough te, report 

“* Subscriber” (N. B.).-Connect the conductor with the 
conductor need not “be isolated from the 


ane. The 
bailding by open conducting sukstanek™ 
“J. P”—The ; - 
letter scarcely seems necessary. Enough has per 


Received.—" Indian ‘ang “4 ber of 
the © ”“ FP. and G.,.” “ Com: r.” “ Anti ae 
“5.3.7 “Mea Be “Cm + ‘s of Ora 
mental ” Part iV. (Or, 1. “ Dolman’s 
Magazine” . jew yg he wee 
Soaty, Sormantere of Schools, ichael’ “4 L 
8. 5. Arch’ “ Caldwell’s Musical Journal.” Part LIT. 
(Caldweil, [i Urr, Amen Corner) remarkably 
cheap publication, w of 


rs ices, and Add "—W 
Boake, Frew, resses, e have not time to point out 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
HE Architectural Carving Compan 
to inform the Public, that Specimens of their CARVING 
IN WOOD AND STONE may be seen at No. 71, Old Bond 
Works, late Sir F. Chantrey’s foundry, Eccleston-place, Pimlico. 














TO BUILDERS, PAINTERS, AND OTHERS. 
ESSRS. WOOD and Co., GRAINERS 
and WRITERS to the Trade only. 


70, York Koad, Lambeth ; and at 28, Cross 
7 f Street, 








MORTGAGE, or otherwise, available 
may at all times procure an advance to the it of from £100 to 
£150,000, or so much as the . by applying to Mr. 
BRAY, surveyor, at the offices as e. 
Pc To expedite the i personal sqotention sf the 
office would in all cases be better, party bringing with them 
the abstract of title, plans, &c. 





HE most perfect DRY GAS METER 
in the World—N. DEFRIES, Dry Gas Meter-maker, in 
directing eas attention of 





the Public the Gas Companies to 
his having j an extensive F: %" 
nection his old-establishied 67, St. Martin’. 
to say thet he can sow M any DEMAND for 
METERS, from 2 lights to 1,000. The sale meters aud the 
“amperes has proved te tenasoced ty wentber.or 
years’ ex wi r, by 
gas. @ invites attention to the tach of many of 
his meters action at the Houses of 
Royal mes 


ment, 
Club-h &e.. has and testimonials 
either feateny, which may ap ee yon * 


ESLIE’S PATENTS. — GAS CON- 
8U MERS guaranteed the following important sanatory 





and economic advantages -—~ 
1. His BURNERS are MADE TO DETECT FOUL 
GAS, so injurious to so destructive of 


yy, and so ex. 

ta consumer ; the expense and increasing with 

2. Hie new Patent GLASS COMBUSTION CHAMBERS are 

made in sizes for the MORE PERFECT PRODUCTION OF 
pon A to the wieceat of take be A GOT 

req! oman, 
es En Se the same burner twenty-eight 
goto! arrangements produce an Puen 


eee SN ta 
tail REVERS the akin 
fear fe Borner Light pooduerrn dt Siete proce: 

my be Hy Mag eed 
Sinai ee 
of a at 


order, to 
office, for %. if a side burner, or loa. if the upright be 
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TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &e. 
REY STONE LIME of the best quality 


yard of thirteen delivered a iy Chant te sorated wi a 
» Seight,— wa priy to CHARLES | FO » Halling, 





HEAP ROMAN CEMENT is sold in 
Casks that wit not contain Five Bushels, even by gomne mane. 


i nr oy a Seong tom the hed, pot 
acTuss e oe 
i inch ln ; is pocket can asce’ 





Ammons CEMENT. — WILLIAM 
+ lng Jun., Manufacturer ‘<hemn, Portiand, and 
SOPH ERE E IE histaetsba Gonicnss of Ateincons a 


ATHSIDE CEMENT WORKS, estab- 





lished to aw of ROMAS | CE T, 
THOS. JNO. Ne ey i, 
bape U Whar, Pint, 
Burton’ Wharf, ko wa: 
Greenwic 


h. 
N.B Plaster of Paris and Bricks at reasonable prices, 


ORTLAND CEMENT is the only Cement 

fi ternal purposes which res no painting ox eolour 
Sieot A a et tare green in situations, and is not 
| fey hydraulic, it is the best cement to use for build- 


snd SONS, Millbank street, West 


ing and lining spagrysirs, pote, cit 








tninster. 
EENE’SPATENT MARBLECEMENT 
forms an cxonetionly hard and indestructible which 
may ei be or finished in imitation of stone, 
by the or dust. 
st) is a cheap and place of rich pur 
architrave, and other mouliingy in pare of eon for fe ur- 
poses it checks t! of the attacks of Verm 
Patentees and sole Manufacturers, J. B. WHITE and SONS, 
Milibank-street, Westminster, and Scel-street, Liverpool. 





TO ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, &c. 
AMES WESTON having completed exten- 


CEMENT AND T PEASTER WORKS.) wie awa Ei POrLan 
Teeeueel " 


pt es him to execute orders y S 
licits the favours of Engineers, Builders, and Sclacoes! ini 
works, who may rely on the articles being of the best pon vo lg 
and prompt attention to all ee 

Manufacturer of Lias Mastic Cements, St. Andrew's Wharf, 
Earl -street, Blackfriars 


Grea V Es’S LIAS LIM E and CEMENT. 
ITTY and VEREY, 2, South Wharf, Eeienove. 
LIAS Uixe. as Mortar, for sewers, dogk- 
walls, hyd: rgalic, lway, an ex works ; its eabenive “qpaliGes 
LEGON CRE TE, it mage owes than any other Cement or 
Lime, as it forms a soli as firm asa rock under water— 
= one bushel of lime to ayes of gravel. 
oe on Ry ated ig easily bageery of @ prantite) steno, ok oolour 
r to Portland stone}, does n Tpneets oF seack, hers 
Sete to the atmosphere, and is well adapted for modelling aS 
eM etailie Sand on hand. 








MARTIN'S FIKE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 


AUTION. — Messrs. STEVENS and SON, 

. beg to gation m iets friends and the trade pesmerally 

arian as ounding th this invaluable ees ve with o} 8 ple if them: 
MARTING CEM MENT NT tatoually 4 disetnilas m posi- 

tion and manu from every other, and wee oe at com- 
pound, is not o from chemical agency Seon upen substance 

with which it ma ° come in contact, bu pages! ‘Tesiste the ac- 

tion of the strongest acids They feel it a ont to direct ate 

to he following p es, Which it exclusi 
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cements, its 1. lf is uniform through. 
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ca yey fet Paintin ie so 
aan : SFr art eat 

omas Cubitt, 


advantages over woods 
being ee reat fire, damp, and 


For the floors of halls and fi its lightn 
peg surface gi Sg 
at the same time, much — most 
A As erpool and Manchester, Mr. 
gent for Liv 
lace, Li verpool. 
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rete cad Ceanmns Wane tater ctor Is DRURY LANE, 
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» Ror mp Ay discolour, It will never ompeh. ir 
Geel oft It will se dco Stone ay ate <r 

i resembles Stone it is im: 

tn either to be te ae or cok 

will keep and the cack, fp SY , for Fad num. 
ber of years. It is the only Cement an rake pe =A upon % = 
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THE BUILDER. _ | 





To BUILDERS, MASONS, AND OTHKRS. 


R SALE, Bs SURES Ret ony, of Hew Com. 
mon-tooled ¥ 100 feet sup., — 
Wharf, ‘deers iaee a per Ye fest 


bei tes fe er SEWELL, “Albert Whark New Whart 





OSAIC PAVEMENTS. — ANGERS 


ahs. Ratha & Batts be Tphis waook Some and Pama eat RS nd 
ately much jueves’ 
reduced in pce 


syle of rites 
Corey he men abe Wop Foo of the te Paientee AnD 
VING, 9s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD. 
nemoret Bee Foot walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores 
at lew pice, ia mets ey papawes Per fk 
CITY x 


I 
15, me HOAD. ad pian A B Country Ag 
PIMLICO MARPLE AP Dares nS Yorke BELGRAVE 
AMUEL CUNDY Gane Oa to aa Arehi- 
Piped yet ed 
ee oe Suet oe . ree executed 











oor Or ry te 
eater oe or pres ae for ayat or fixed, avoiding 
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“Fits Waker ENCAUSTIC TILES, in all their bean. 
stock hog Cilla ieces and on iten i ‘ad 
Estimates 


given 





CAEN SUPFERANCE WHARF, ROTHERHITHE. 
a and BEEDHAM beg a ietorm 


mm Norway Watt, Ereenwich ey have 
semoved fra from hg Ag rf, fie whol Teele of cafthelt Caen 
wi or atiwoal f soe art als lg th 
Btock, will a vi % ee ed at whet, and ¥ 
Sortagolans: may be a obtained of Mr. GEORGE GATES, 18, South- 


Veesoqeass, London. 
5 ae cine Givech tom Caen to 
The Waterman Steamboats call at Pit on. pier, adjoining 
Caen Wharf 





NSTON QUARRIES, — Messrs, Wm. 
at RiGEt and Co. beg to inform Architects, Engi a 
rs, Stone Merchants, and others, that they have opened 
Sao in the land adjoining those of Messrs. G 
‘eto. “Seas are ready to supply any quantity of stone on the shortest 


This Vv ALC ARLE STONE, so celebrated for its adurability, colour, 
and texture, i known, having (in 
all other in England, by the Commlestoners of Woods and orem 
for building the New Houses ef iament. Facilities are at 
Foxtel the Stone dopey part of the kingdom. 
ES oer heb ahead. hee WRIGHT rand Co., Anston, 








LATE SLABS.—The Finest veered ye. 
Bio gk in WALES, of amazing 

be had of Mr. ee MACSUS, at at the eM LCo 

rene Wonks. Teer te Belgrave-place, planed both faces at the 


rice that inferior Slabs in the ro h (self-faced) are current) calling, 
Phese Poa prices are also io subfert toa dd perf ae oy be 


labs have been ¢ ukinghar Palace, 
Strath tettion e, the Royal Na al rfp. “Miftary Schools, ford, 
the Model 808, oval Naval at lstone-square Boake ond 
Washhouses, on moat of the | at ge and are specified for b: os 
most eminent architects. Whole ¢argoes supplied direct 
Mr. Magnus’s Works in Wales, planed both faces, at ve Tow rates 
Slate Tanks, Fittings for Dairies, Larders and Wine Cellars, Land- 
ings, COantilevers, Chimney Pieces, &c. &c. 

a —_—einens 


Ropal 
Actiers Patent. 
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GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS. 


AILLIE’S Patent Transparent Slide Valve 
VENTILATORS.— To be had of EDWARD BAILLIE, 
GilassPainter and Stainer, 12 8, ae arket, Regent’s-park, 
ado Their extensive lication to Pablic 
Offices, Bed-rooms, and the cure or Smoky C oor prove their 
great utility. Forty per cent. from the original T 


R. ARNOTT’S CHIMNEY VENTI- 
LATOR.—P. ae it ggg a Stove Maker to her Majesty, 20, 

Poland street, Oxford street, bogs to call the attention of Archi- 

ects, Builders, eee and the Public to the truly invaluable 

prank to be derived from the use of Dr. Arnott’s Valve for the 

Ventilation of voumne of Bish. description.—Prices from 7a. 6d. to 

20s, each. A p fall particulars, had on 


to be 
application. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS—NO CURE, NO PAY. 
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R, "Oo biaNke iach Ba SASH 
adPey,tt W. CLEAVES Timber Yard, Wilton-road, Pimlico 


P. RING 
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LFRED ROSLING begs to inform the 
Trade and 


ond consumers y, hae ho bern conetentiy in 
4 Ma eding. planed toa pareliel breadth and thickness, 
A ¥) yariety of machine p 


sod ft for Immediate 

de. | Mouldings which are Suited Ewe ugandan 
Bid Barge Wharf Upper Ground strect, Bisekfrienn 
ADAMS (from Byron and Co.), late S. 


New Head, wae the Bock TIMBER MERCHANT, Berspond- 
Wah HATCH BOARDING FIT po sae ad 
aud fase Bai, veneers All “and 
set ath ey afexpense ‘except timber’. Ye 


MUIRG PLANING 
PATENT MACHINE. 


de, and 











NGHAM-STREET, P 
rT MBER ot of any Size, PLANK, DEALS, 


« nciple. 
Boards &., febaredy Matched an an meee et bsg ae 
Machinery. lis have all the advantages af navlgation and 
water. 4°07 connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. -adallid Gaon tha tate snk setae omen tose 2 


Address to HEREBY, SOUTHAM, 
ww Mills, 


nan Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing an 








TIMBER AND DEAL SAWING AND PLANING MILLS, 
vedere-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo-bridge. 


HE GENERAL WOOD CUTTING 
COMPANY continue to receive the satisfactory assu- 
rances from all who have given their improvéd machinery a trial, 
that there is no method of a amy ‘floor bo boards, matched linings 
skirtings, &c., by which v3 gh economy of mate- 
rial are so certainly 0 obtained. or groving and tongue- 
ing a board (although carved)” me one Ss follows the es 
removing no more than the skin of the wood, and by the use 
peculiar saw for deep cutting, the board comes off witha porte ct 
ormor | tous. obviati gl necessity et ki "yeecing its thickness in 








Foy Md jh, ag: Bd t being meither 
ber any trade bu! 

that of sawing and iano, hall dadeaaion log 3 on the public for 
ined, by en asai- 


p Ban spe adn to the sheseett of teste both 

uous ntion te the in of their customers, both as regards 
workmanship and general business arrangements, to merit a conti- 

nuance of their support. 


OOD and MARBLE SAWING MILLS, 


Pimlic hg 2 
J. HOLMES tees rend, Pimnlion. PARED FLOORING. 


Flewine at theabow Mills, thorough! 
dry, ad fit ares use, and at prices that mest tive sasintas. 
tion. i Dry ype , for Handrails, 
&e. d about 5 pee Cl Ww Hseneened ‘wainscot, of the finest 


SLABS oe LOCKS. §.—The largest stock in Londen 
of oe oy statuary , and other Marbles, in Slabs of various thicknesses 
and cot from, sawn perfectly smooth and es _ 
Hill fay . Jt. Pantity ,. also Portland Pavi 
and § Portland Paving, and Slate rut ey 


— 
Mie a Hie pny, pa Se. &e., heed mewn, fetched from the docks, 
SPACIOUS Drying woe Rooms, for Seasoning Floor Boards, &e. 
WN The stxicteat cttcntion it (shall be 1 ord 
attention to 4 
oo J ORR cs cee rami 7 fo al} enders--Anply 


IR W, BURNETT'S PATENT for pre- 
venting the Decay of Timber, Canvas, and of all Vegetable 


ang 4 Animal — ber Mt 
is process h: me, extensive use in her rs Doc 
yards.— Vide Podicuniary Debate. A Tal 13, 1347, a 0 phek 
and improves the ture of w wi injuring its elasticity, 
and perce lh it much less intiasnonable, ae entirely so when pre- 
~~ expressi: y 1 for | nape + api 
to use the prepara- 


Licences 
bat and to: orn by be ro pond ae a purposes of trade. 
at the principal station, Milt- 
ae ee vessels can lay Monenide the premises 
of timber to be prepared is large, special con- 
Tracts will ty —_ into on advantageous terms. 
liberal trade discount allowed to Builders, Sailmakers, and 




















Twenty-five years’ extensive experience in all the b 3 
stove manufa —_ usiness, and the cure of smoky chimneys 0! 
every descripti nt justifies F. E. in stating that he can under- 
take the cure of smoky chimneys on the equitable terms of no 
cure no pay. 


ALLIS'S PATENT LIQUID WwooD 


KNOTTING.—This newly discovered Liquid 0 
den and Thos Wali satlotuction of intro” 








= or oy Tete and is have the —_ 7 
cing seal mportant fication o 
wehy mopping Kne Knots in in Wood, Ccemear ond pee venting them 
eating th ring the paint 
any su ree and much time t in endea- 
arise to find a Fae wn for ye > igh _ but hitherto i 
e 


in 
puis an article 9 fou Ltt ealled for. 
ication, is wat Feanived ; 4 pat 00, po the wants 
cit alow lke common pat, eat be used im all cli 
Geld vhuleeds ona vail be, beat G. ana T. Wallis, Varnish, 
w e r essts. G. an ‘arn: 
Jepan, and Colour Mangiesturers, No. bial Lang Se 
opb's 3 '3 PATENT PROTOXIDE PAINT 
pik! CHAS. FRANCIS and SONS, CEMENT 
WORKS, 1 NINE ee 8, LONDON, arf . 
a peouli r previ ren 
octal od fom Seay and Pansy i Sas 


from 
cracks wit hh the bh ee 
x pileters 
able for 1 i Boilers, ‘Sten tet | 
nemnun, Possiagioasans an icamirse, Its adhesion 
to iron and wood, that the will sca rosly Spmers th 
pd ge ps en piphvenee fs uildings, and ee 9 9904 
*PRGTORIDE | PAINT is sold ground in oll, and, compared 
cand a is as bs to 

# half of lead. eae at 

an unctuous 


med weiaht to one 


pp 
mixture, Ut Handed che Sas 8 wer toe than 


others introducing business. 
Further information may be obtained and specimens seen on ar 
tion to the Secretary, at the Offices, 53, ng W illiam-stree: 
London- bridge. 








wep THOROUGHLY SEASONED IN DAYS INSTEAD OF 
BEAR SY BY DAVISON AND SYMINGTON'S PATENTED 


HE Potent Desiceating Company beg to 
Cabinet 


tte pA hitects, Bui M Coac! 
Builders, 8 Builders, and others, their Forgery “a 
seasoning, saw mown as the Grand Su 


and planing wood), k 
Mills, adjoining the Comm 

Docks, herhi as commenced wi ». The sawing an 
planing will be done at the usnal in the hest possi 
manner. The new prow of ny ensures the entire oe 


matter how warm the temperature or hot the climate), stremeths 
Fel ll of epential fnportance 7 aes fhe climate, strensthons 
ol, ae of erential importance fur foarboards, doors, shutters, and 
any fe i 3 For Roanpes So werkt the La i pig mall. f prices, or 
information, address, post-paid. ly te W. H. 

N Chay Secretary, at the tem 
ze os ea: € porary ollices of e Company, 


reet, 
Bit has been satisfactoril 
wk: an forin x eceriein pecerioined ths that what are termed 


moisture, ca! { rerio inch 
width of the ein * which ch te Sorinsel te the 2s #2 me 


To ARCHITECTS kngt inix roe fABiset MAKERS, 

BELLING "6 rr, pt go beng prices, in 
ofa D of Partn: at the Mahogan 

yard, in on venes of 4 Viswlation iene oy ° on collection 

planks of all ail thickens, nd yeencrs alse gk; 30,000 feet 
rumning from 1 hi a 








ONDON and PROVINCIAL JOINT 
STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—The Directors 
generally. and Borroe 


Pu 
de See partie, aS povaligt wyetene 


Es doze, ee iike, SESURANCE, CV RETMENT, | tegen. 
EJRS™ | “Uaioe 








en eas 





hole stuck perfectly dry, and ft" for use, requiring to be disposed 
-_— Se > =~ enon 4 
BEASR! GREASE! GREASE!— 


that he be supplrs Pitt to 
ih aig Patent reac atthe fence atthe following pe a 


to J. T. FITT Bwan Seid 























